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THE REHABILITATION OF FEEBLE- 


MINDED ADOLESCENTS’ 


TRUE democracy draws no lines of discrimination 
among nationalities, religions, or races, nor among 
economic, social, or intellectual levels; and, conse- 
quently, group interaction must depend for its success 
upon the mentally feeble as well as upon the mentally 
gifted. The improvement of the personal and social 
behavior of those individuals who fall markedly below 
the normal must be accomplished if the social effi- 
ciency of the social group as a whole is to be raised. 
The needs of feeble-minded children are the same as 
the needs of all children, and, therefore, the aims of 
education of the feeble-minded are the same as the 
aims of all good general education: the development 
of social awareness, civic competence, critical think- 
ing, and social usefulness. 

In 1940, more than 98,000 children of school age 
were enrolled in special schools and classes for the 
mentally defective, and another 22,000 were in resi- 
dential homes and institutions for the feeble-minded. 
The salvage of such mental defectives for personal 
and social competency is a distinct challenge to edu- 
cation in a democracy. 


1To be published under the title, ‘‘Changes in Per- 
sonal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of Children 
Originally Classified as Feeble-minded,’’ in an early 
issue of ‘Psychological Monographs,’’ edited by John 
R. Dashiell, the University of North Carolina. 


BERNARDINE G. SCHMIDT 


THE SPECIAL EDUCATION CLINICS, INDIANA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE 


As one step in an effort to meet this challenge, a 
study? was made of 254 boys and girls, between the 
ages of 12 and 14 years, all of whom had been 
originally classified as feeble-minded on the basis 
of clinically administered intelligence tests. They 
ranged in IQ’s from 27 to 69, with a mean IQ of 
51.7. An analysis was made of their physical health, 
mental abilities, and academic achievement; their 
behavior patterns; and their family, educational, and 
community backgrounds. From this study their pred- 
icated needs were found to be: (1) improvement 
in all tool subjects, as well as in informational sub- 
ject-matter areas; (2) growth in emancipation and 
responsibility in personal behavior; (3) increased 
understanding of group relationships in the family, 
the school, and the community; (4) increased com- 
petency in the skills of social interaction; and (5) 
ability to use direct-response mechanisms in resolving 
conflict situations in the adjustment process. In 
addition, some of their important psycho-biological 
needs were found to be: (1) economic security; (2) 
social recognition; (3) belongingness, or acceptance 


2 Reported in ‘‘A Description and Evaluation of an 
Experimental Curriculum for Adolescent Children Classi- 
fied as Feeble-minded,’’ a doctoral dissertation, North- 
western University, to be published later. 
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by the group; (4) a feeling of personal worth as con- 
tributing members of a social group. 

Upon the foundation of these basic needs an ex- 
perimental educational program was planned with a 
twofold objective: to provide school experiences 
which would help meet the needs of these boys and 
girls while in school, and to prepare them for com- 
petent adjustment in the postschool period. To 
achieve this purpose, the instructional program was 
directed toward these specific goals: (1) development 
of desirable personal behavior; (2) improvement in 
the fundamental academic skills; (3) development of 
the manipulative arts; (4) improvement of work 
and study habits; (5) learning of occupational and 
related vocational information; and (6) pre-employ- 
The curriculum was selected from 
problems in the immediate experience of the chil- 
dren, which were then expanded to make possible 
more general application of the skills and informa- 
tion thus learned and the attitudes so developed. 
Instructional method was characterized by: (1) group 
planning; (2) group experiences; (3) inschool re- 
production of situational experiences; and (4) the 
use of the creative and manipulative arts. A variety 
of educational materials was used, including field 
trips, radio broadeasts, films, and stereopticon slides, 
as well as books, magazines, and newspapers. Con- 
struction and art materials were used in correlative 
handwork and in the erafts. 

The development of this experimental program and 
its evaluation was attempted in order to learn the 
extent to which children who had been classified as 
feeble-minded could attain personal and social adjust- 
ment after participation in a school environment 
planned to develop emotional stability, to further 
social interaction, and to develop self-confidence and 
a sense of personal worth. It was also important to 
know the degree of academic success achieved by 
these children and the nature of change in mental 
and emotional growth patterns. In addition, the 
growth and adjustment of the children who had par- 
ticipated in the experimental program were compared 
with those of a control group equated on the basis of 
original IQ, amount of previous school experience, 
initial aeademie achievement, sex and socioeconomic 
background. 

Each child in the study spent three years in the 
experimental special centers. The evaluation of the 
adequacy of the program in meeting the needs of 
the children in the inschool period was made on the 
basis of their academic achievement in the tool sub- 
jects, the level of social maturation which they at- 
tained, and adjustment patterns which they used at 
the time of special-center withdrawal. Data for this 


ment experience. 
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evaluation included periodic clinical intelligence yo. 
tests, standardized achievement-test results, and 
records of such experiential activities as positions of 
service or leadership in school activities, part-tine 
employment, assumption of responsibility in the home, 
and leisure-time interests. 

In addition to the inschool period, the evaluation 
was extended over a five-year postschool period. Dur. 
ing this follow-up after leaving the special centers, 
the academic, vocational, and social competency of 
the children was measured by their final educational 
attainments, by their ability to get and keep en. 
ployment, and by their personal and social adjust. 
ment in the home and community. These compe. 
tencies were determined by the record of their achieve. 
ment and activities, by the results of objective mea- 
sures of personal and social adjustment, and by re. 
tests of intelligence. 

At the close of the inschool period, the group 
showed an average gain of three years and eight 
months in composite academic achievement, during 
the three-year instructional program; the range of 
gain was from 2.6 years to 4.7 years. The average 
gain in reading was 4.1 years, with a range of gain 
from 2.4 years to 4.7 years. The average rate of 
gain in composite achievement during the inschool 
period was 120, although the average IQ of the group 
(at entrance) was 51.7; the average achievement level 
at special-center withdrawal was that of the second 
month of the fifth grade, although the average grade- 
expectancy calculated for the group according to 
their mental age at the close of the inschool period 
(on the basis of original entrance IQ) was the third 
month of third grade. Thus, the achievement of the 
group as a whole exceeded their expectancy by almost 
two years. 

In test intelligence, as measured by periodic clin- 
ical retests, individual over-all change over the entire 
eight-year period ranged from a drop of four IQ 
points to a gain of 71 points; three individuals showed 
a drop in IQ (ranging from one to four points); 
eight showed a gain of less than 10 points; the mean 
over-all change for the entire group at the close of 
the study was 40.7 IQ points. Eighty and seven 
tenths per cent of the group exceeded a gain of 30 
IQ points; 59.3 per cent reached or exceeded a gain 
of 50 points. By the end of the study, 59.7 per cent 
of the total group were classifiable as low or high 
normals; only 7.2 per cent were still feeble-minded. 

In addition to these gains in academic achievement 
and in mental growth, the group showed improved 
personal adjustment by an increase in range and 
quality of leisure-time interests, improved personal 
appearance, and increased responsibility for personal 
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activities. An analysis of the methods used in meet- 
ing conflict situations showed a tendency toward 
more frequent practice of direct response rather than 
substitute mechanisms. They showed increased free- 
dom from family pressure and dictation, greater 
ability and willingness to serve in positions of use- 
fulness to others, and growing ability to get and 
keep part-time employment. Their group behavior 
showed increasing social maturation and competency 
in activities similar to those participated in by normal 
children of their age. On objective measures, 79 per 
cent were shown to have attained a level of personal 
and social adjustment equal to or better than the 
highest one fifth of well-adjusted adults. A high 
statistical correlation (.923 + .029) was found between 
change in test intelligence and change in objective 
measures of emotional stability, when computed as 
from the close of the study over the original status 
eight years before. 

3y the close of the study (at the end of the five- 
year postschool period), slightly more than 27 per 
cent had completed a four-year high-school course, 
and 5.1 per cent had continued post-high-school 
training. Twenty and one tenth per cent were still 
in school attendance, most of them in night-school 
classes, at the close of the study. Eighty-three and 
four tenths per cent were regularly employed, and 
of this group, almost one third were in skilled occu- 
pations, and another third in clerical positions. Ap- 
proximately 6.5 per cent were in managerial or 
supervisory positions in industry, where they had 
responsibility for other workers. An additional 5.1 
per cent were in inspection positions, where pre- 
cision of final products was their responsibility. 

The recorded mean duration for all jobs held in 
the postschool period was 3.5 years, although the 
true duration was in excess of that time, because 
83.8 per cent of the group were still employed at 
the close of the study. By the terminal date of the 
investigation, the salaries of the boys ranged from 
$13 to $84 a week, with a mean of $28; the girls’ 
ranged from $10 to $60, with a mean of $27 a week. 
The median salary for the total group was $32.07. 

At the close of the study, 83.4 per cent were regu- 
larly employed; 5.4 per cent were in military service 
(this number included two WACs) ; 3.5 per cent were 
girls who had married and gave their full time to 
homemaking; 3.1 per cent.were temporarily idle; and 
24 per cent were in full-time school attendance. 
Only one person could be classified as “permanently 
idle,” having never been employed, nor in any volun- 
tary school attendance. Two had died during the 
course of the study. 

Fifteen of the girls and three of the boys were 
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married by the end of the study. None of the family 
units so developed was financially dependent, nor 
were there records of family maladjustment, as evi- 
denced by the lack of contacts of these families with 
the courts or behavioral clinics. Four families had 
one child each; six had two children; and one had 
three. The ages of the children ranged from four 
months to four years. Although no formal study 
was made of these infants, medical and clinical 
records available indicated apparent physical and 
mental normaley. There was only one intermarriage 
within the group in the study. 

According to objective measures, those gains in 
adjustment which were noted in the inschool period 
continued in the postschool period. Improvement 
continued to be made after special-center withdrawal, 
but gains were not as great as those made immedi- 
ately after special-center enrollments. By the end 
of the study, the average adjustment of the total 
group was equal to that of the average adult, both 
according to standardized measures and to their aca- 
demic, vocational, and social activities. 

In the control group, however, little change was 
found in any of the areas of behavior investigated, 
although IQ change ranged from a gain of four 
points to a loss of 22 points. The mean IQ change 
for the control group was a drop of 3.6 points. 

Because the experimental and control groups were 
equated on the basis of chronological age, initial in- 
telligence, number of years’ school experience, initial 
academic achievement, and socioeconomic status, any 
of these five factors or their combinations cannot be 
interpreted as causal factors in effecting the found 
differences in change in intelligence and general ad- 
justment. However, while the school environment 
was a controlled variable in the study, the presence 
of such uncontrolled factors as change in sibling 
relationships, in relationships of parents to the com- 
munity, in parent-teacher or parent-child relation- 
ships, or any combination of these factors must of 
necessity have influenced the resultant changes in 
behavior. 

In the consideration of human behavior, the opera- 
tion of a multiplicity of variables, unknowable and 
immeasurable, makes difficult any interpretation of 
causal relationship in the development of mental and 
social competencies. However, evidence here re- 
ported has shown the children in this study to have 
reached a degree of personal and social adjustment 
and a level of mental, academic, and vocational com- 
petency equivalent to that of the average normal 
adult of years comparable to their age at the close of 
the investigation, despite the fact that originally these 
children had been classified as feeble-minded. 
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Quite in contrast to their originally predicted roles 
as necessarily potential social liabilities, these youth 
fought in the world’s wars, nursed the battle’s 
wounded, made weapons that won a victory, and are 
now producing the goods and performing the services 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


AND COLLEGES, 1945 


A NATION-WIDE total of nearly 80,000 veterans of 
World War II entered college this fall for full-time 
study, and more than 10,000 additional employed vet- 
erans are taking part-time courses under Public Laws 
346 and 16, which grant them tuition and, for full- 
time study, subsistence allowances at the institutions 
of their choice. 

Reports have been received from 645 approved uni- 
versities and four-year colleges throughout the United 
States. They show that, in 539 institutions, students 
wearing the gold button of war service already make 
up one out of every eight in full-time collegiate classes 
and form the chief factor in raising the 1945 full-time 
attendance by 15.9 per cent over that of the fall of 
1944. This first influx of 78,323 full-time veteran stu- 
dents comprises predominantly men who were dis- 
charged prior to October 1. An equal number—or 
more—may be seeking mid-year admission in Feb- 
ruary at universities and colleges from overseas 
troops now being transported home at the rate of 
600,000 a month. 

As to the 106 institutions out of the total of 645 
which did not report attendance of veteran students 
this fall, 93 are arts and science colleges’ for women; 
6 are arts and science coeducational colleges; 1 arts 
and science college for men; 3 are teachers colleges; 
2 are universities; and 1 technological institution. 

Among the well-known women’s colleges, only a few 
report veterans in attendance from Army and Navy 
auxiliary organizations, such as Bryn Mawr, 2 full- 
time and 2 part-time; Radcliffe, 3 full-time; Smith, 
1 full-time and 1 part-time; Wellesley, 1 full-time; 
and Mills College (Calif.), 2 men veterans taking 
graduate work. 

The November 1 figures, submitted for this 26th 
annual SCHOOL AND SOcIETY survey, reveal for 645 
institutions, 671,857 full-time students, and a grand 
total of 985,227 full-time and part-time students. The 
1945 full-time totals are 21.8 per cent below the 
autumn figures of the last peacetime year, 1939. 

Where and What Veterans Are Studying. Analysis 
discloses that veteran students have largely chosen 
urban and state universities, and, in the main, are 
taking technological, commercial, preprofessional, and 
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that are leading a reconversion route to peace. They 
have made for themselves a role as social assets and 
have repudiated that of incompetence and dependence 
to which they were first doomed by a fatalistie edy. 
cational psychology. 


By 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY oF 
CINCINNATI 


professional courses. Relatively few are thus far at. 
tending independent colleges of arts and sciences, 
although a pronounced pick-up is anticipated later jp 
this group; and very few are enrolled in independent 
teachers colleges. 

As to institutional classification, veterans now con- 
prise 18 per cent of the full-time enrollment of 57,574 
in 47 independent technological schools or institutes, 

Veterans make up 16.1 per cent of the full-time 
attendance of 149,389 in 47 universities under private 
control; and 13.2 per cent in 54 universities under 
public control—state and municipal—having 219,570 
full-time students. 

Of the 145,946 full-time enrollment in 307 indepen- 
dent colleges of arts and sciences, 8.3 per cent are 
veterans. Of 40,752 full-time students in 82 indepen- 
dent teachers colleges, 6.6 per cent are veterans. 

Benefits and Limitations. Colleges and universities 
have cordially welcomed veterans, continuing in peace 
the patriotic service they rendered during the war 
years in instructing 363,000 trainees of Army and 
Navy units. Incidentally, many such trainees who 
might never otherwise have gone to college are now 
coming back to the specific campus of their war train- 
ing. Professors characterize present veteran students 
as eager and industrious as well as mature. Adjust- 
ment and teaching difficulties arise when older men 
are in the same classes with youthful freshmen re- 
cently arrived from high school; but these difficulties 
are being met satisfactorily. 

Thus far very few women veterans are enrolled. 
By next March, however, about 300,000 members of 
several auxiliary organizations will be discharged; 
and, since most of these are high-school graduates, 
a higher proportion of women than of men may pos- 
sibly take advantage of Public Law 346. This would 
add to the admission problems of women’s colleges 
and co-educational institutions having limited dormi- 
tory facilities. 

With V-E Day occurring on May 8 and V-J Day 
on August 14, and with most colleges and universities 
opening their fall terms prior to October 1 (those 
on Navy schedules early in November), the discharge 
of veterans patently could not permit a large atten- 
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dance of them this fall. What has happened fulfills 
the prediction of O. W. Clark, assistant administrator 
of the Veterans Administration, quoted in the annual 
article of December 23, 1944: “Veterans will not 
arrive on college campuses in a rush.”* The further 
prediction was that “the peak load for colleges and 
universities will probably come between a year and 
, year and a half after the defeat of Japan.”? Be- 
eause of rapid demobilization, the arrival of this peak 
load may be hastened. As to totals, no further studies 
have been announced since the estimate of the Vet- 
erans Bureau that, over a period of years, “about 
660,000 servicemen plan to attend college on a full- 
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time basis, with an additional 800,000 on a part-time 
basis.’’* 

Senate amendments to Publie Law 346 in H.R. 3749 
would increase the subsistence compensation of vet- 
erans in full-time collegiate attendance from $50 to 
$65 a month for single men and from $75 to $90 a 
month for married men. This would doubtless ac- 
celerate attendance. Dormitory problems, especially 
for married veterans, are already grave at many in- 
stitutions. Portable houses, leased from the Federal 
government, are an expedient increasingly utilized. 








1 ScHOOL AND Society, December 23, 1944, | Vol. 60, No. 
1565. 


TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES 


AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 











1. UNDER PuBLIC CONTROL 


Students Students Teaching 


Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff 





Colleges of City of N. Y. .. 17,669 37,009 1,917 
The City College ....... 4,880 17,408 812 
Hunter College W ....... 4,766 9,569 540 
Brooklyn College (Pub.) 6,084 8,027 419 
Queens College ......... 1,939 2,005 146 

or aS eee er are 5,366 9,298 467 

Louisiana State U. ........ 4,750 5,572 636 

Mian U.. -igsatew snes er wee 2,566 2,892 201 

Michigan State C. .....c.e. 5,164 6,304 515 

Montana State U. ........- 1,110 ,383 85 

Ohio: BtQte Gis: es awcs6 wees ss 10,525 Waea 1,229 

Oita. U... adain-detectanteanuers 2,014 2,376 200 

Oregon State Gy «050s ites 3,347 3,697 296 

Pennsylvania State C. ..... 5,664 5,779 882 

State C. of Washington .... 2,694 3,256 216 

Veh Abvites cn co cteclirsierens 1,097 2,550 94 

U. CAMBER. Svecincwetwss 3,178 3,830 227 

U. 8 APiSOO oo ice'wes cle ekeos 2,114 2,637 163 

U. Of AGRBRORS. oo Nizicv nee es 1,835 2,407 170 

U.of California (including 18,977* 22) 813* 2,021* 
Berkeley Campus, Los An- 
geles Campus, Other Cam- 
puses) 

U. Of CIRGIMBOED - ic ele ees% 3,524 9,883 604 

U. C8 CORGOGIS ac aitee Wee ess 4,730 4,730 374 

U. af DOSWES eecicswveeuss 666 898 93 

U. CP GROOT 6c cc csas vents 2,593 pons 206 

U, GE TO asics doweeens 1,429 1,674 130 

Gr PEON «6 orerciela eet mecs 10,667 13,732 1,729+ 

U. Ch IGWE Sintcassesvawss 4,628 6,107 19 

U. OF Rameae) si... os et bese 3,778* 4,206* 250 

U. Of RORIUGNE a civic cuewews 2,494 3,581 277 

U. OF LOGISVEER ccs cwee tes 2,343 3,597 266 

U: GF MANO  eaens cc aumoes 1,216 1,639 120 

U. Of MAPVINMG: Sa ccceceeacs 3,523 4,113 771 

U. OF MIGMMEE Sc ccé ch odeae 11,431 15,209 766 

U. OF REMINOGENCR: 6. os Saks ws 12,662 1§,252* 975 

U. of Mississippi ....cceses 1,278 1,652 110 

U. Of MEMGOUNE occ s See gee 3,880 4,949 426 

U.:0f NOMPOGE «. ciciaxa kee e's 4,232 5,619 381 

U.@f NOCM \. cases ce wee 641 838 65 

U.of New Hampshire ...... 1,336 1,672 142 

U. of New Mexico .......-. 1,510 2,006 115 

U.Cf NN. DRO ac cccvade'ss 965 1,319 125 

U. of Oklahoma ween eee 3,652 4,117 286 

U.. Of OFeHOW fais ecinwacigtonns 3,77 4,216 218 

U.6f 8. DERG Sic ca dddce 586 773 77 

U. of Tennessee .....cceeee 2,44 2,997 187 

U. Cl Sere i a bak coe wes 9,491 10,834* 349 

U. of TW cox. vs vk 1,401 2,632 109 

UG UGA, ress <cneeawes 4,291 5,482 299 

Uc of VannONe..... «ces ueeeys 1,016 1,418 172 

U. of Virginia M .........- 1,899 2,137 314 

U. of Washington ........- 9,463 12,802 eo 

U..08 Wichttie «<< oaisceg-0% 16% 1,119 1,536 70 

U. Of WISGGGE 50.005 Be bees 8,274 10,738 899 

U. of Wyoming ........-0++ 99 1,491 124 

Wayne U.. , wan ccccceghycss 4,622 9,303 759 

West Virginia U. .........- 1,837 2,391 272 
ROCHE” Son ec cs ceerks 222, 163 287,346 21,898 


2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 


Students Students Teaching 








Institution Full-time All-Res, Staff 

eto: €. Bek ss cicccade ewe 976 1,760 149 
NOE, We iicicecasceek ees 5,059 11,809 635 
Drignem: VOUS 2.0 cccceses 1,731 2,256 115 
RS 6 aw titles whip we eee s @ 2.160 2,165 270 
Catholic U. of America .... 1,666 4,887 295 
a) Oa ee ee 305 479 41 
ee ae 13,937 26,493* 2,808 
CRN Che Serevies nace ote ee 5,600 6,648 1,127 
CII Slate 60:45. 0: 8 € 4350 oe 1,256 1,768 229 
BROCE Oe cc ccc ceicvene 1,797 1,797 255 
jE A ree 1,118 2,102 80 
RUE ¢ebs Bile cued clee ees ee 3,596 4,129 434 
Bs ec adele. c¥ wk weieid woe ,396 1,984 329 
Di I ere 2,257 5,341 233 
Georgetown U. M ......... 1,721 1,721 450 
George Washington ........ 1,813 7,716 452 
pO eS eee 8,520* 4,028* rae 
too a en ee 2,469 3,685 261 
pe ee 1,104 3,315 762 
pe Dae ee ee 667 818 136 
pS EE eee are 788 1,412 126 
A eS 2 eee. ee 12,031 28,160 2,073 
eee ee 5,672 16,751 1,250 
bes OPP eeeerie Cre 1,238 1,238 228 
Rice Institute 1,011 1,011 70 
Rut ers | 2,034 3,684 353 
St. 1,390 3,029 115 
St. oo Ue Soe ere 3,361 6,207* 704 
po a ee eee 3,333 3,928 623 
oy | re eee 5,601 6,016 665 
eer rr ee. Pee 5,103 7,136 553 
ye Pee er ee 2 391 2,736 697 
NE wa Weneeeeee es &e.00 3,555 4,763 664 
a go er eee 1,982 5,183 457 
U.. OF CRICHRO cn cccccceceses 4,917 7,667 825 
ier oo Ee eee 2,562 4,999 337 
Wet 8 SE aSae ee 1,764 3,149 181 
User Maneee Cy .vccsccss 874 2,838 139 
U. of Notre Dame M ....... 2,893 2,893 294 
U. of Pennsylvania ........ 5,601* 9,572* 
UW: Of PURINE a6 cc ccscccs 4,472 11,294 868 
ie po eee 820 1,381 76 
Ur OF ROGROUUEP occ ccsccece 2,770 3,403 548 
U. of Southern California 7,439 14,695 801 
WRENS “See ccged.dd wesc 1,52 1,695 407 
Washington U. .....cecce. 3,441 9,526 519 
Western Reserve .......... 3,158 9,171 773 
pf Oe Pr errr See 5,179 5,240 73 

WOU ccaaddeveansechedees 151,055 273,678 24,141 
ee 








4 ; Approximate. 
+ As of ” 1, 1945, Teaching Staff includes non-salaried 
clinical sta 68 additional administrative officers included 
With teaching staff. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 2a 























(For men and women, and privately controlled, unless otherwise indicated) es 
: Students Students Teaching Students Students Teac “nox 
Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff Institution Full-time All-Res. iihing pen 
a ce 
MEE ois 55 wa widens 1,106 1,152 74 Cornel ©. OF SORE . occ esas 525 594 47 = 
Agnes Scott W ........... 525 539 60 Culver-Stockton .........+. 240 275 25 Lane 
Alabama Pub. W ......... 641 904 90 Dakota Wesleyan .......... 164 250 20 La S 
Albertus Magnus ......... 200 317 38 DBVIGGON Mos. 0. S00 oiisic vies 315 408 21 La S 
es rere rae nan tae 599 606 50 Denison U. .....cccccceces 762 817 58 Lawr 
RE as ics vvidlds ceesira 299 386 25 DePauw 1,122 1,368 86 Leba! 
| Be» ERG eee ae 387 503 63 Dickinson 325 349 32 Le | 
ee a ee 604 717 50 ig Ue ree rn saws ee 413 413 30 Lenoi 
Sh ae ee ae eee 168 170 24 Doane ...........seeeeees 182 303 19 Lime: 
Ameren: Int, Co. ss. sss 474 1,114 42 Dominican C. of San Rafael Lince 
MUNRMENE ba bse cisiaseaieurs 254 267 43 W ccccccccesccecccceees 230 438 33 Lincc 
pT I SE aa Rete 672 688 47 Drury ...cceccscccccerecs 416 506 34 Linde 
rN RA ORAS is at 618 678 28 pe ae err ee 164 164 7 Linfi¢ 
PRIN eso casts so emiencas 171 241 34 Dunbarton C. of the Holy Livin 
Mette AS os cs ooo es 15 1,392 25 ME Sc 8 a's da aa eerewes 180 263 23 Lora: 
er ee | Renee ae 599 995 54 Duguesne U. .........+--- 739 2,114 148 Loret 
AUBUSEMR, B.D. cesevcscs 393 516 30 D’Youville W ........... 359 389 29 Louis 
PE aE ART apne. 3 Cao 127 193 25 Earlham .........-sceeees 323 372 27 Loyo 
Madre oe ee 275 292 30 ME 4h a5. iv wle coed e's 300 307 26 Loyo! 
3aldwin-Wallace .......... 819 846 62 Llmira W .....csccccceee 352 359 45 Luth 
Barat C. of the Sacred Heart 200 952 24 Ara 725 725 62 Lync 
Deen Ss Soe cae 8 170 177 33 Emmanuel Missionary ..... 474 613 39 Maca 
RERUN) ho orca cee eee 581 705 44 Rimory & Henry ... 6.2.20: 132 152 12 Mach 
OY BPCTIRG CREE DUES 1,756 2,022 eee ere 192 297 21 Madi 
EMOUOE: -nhaid plete os Wea 449 454 41 po eer ere 356 1,024 66 Mane 
MRI Go os 472 1,215 22 BOAR ooo. Ser oes eee tees 310 1,796 36 Manh 
Bennington W ............ 300 300 42 ig EO EO 97 182 15 Mant 
oP 7236 748 72 WE Re. 6st sass wares tals 702 880 56 sai 
Bethany, Kans. ........... 177 228 29 Florida Southern C. ....... 758 974 45 Mari¢ 
Bethany, W. Va. .......... 326 330 34  +Florida S. C. for W. Pub. .. 2,409 3,430 194 Mars 
ee Ser eee ae 162 243 23 Franklin C..of Ind. .......:% 213 232 28 Mary 
Billings Poly. Inst. ....... 148 344 ie Franklin & Marshall M ... 394 494 35 Mary 
Birmingham-Southern ..... 491 588 38 Fresno 8. C. Pub. ......00- 1,165 1,549 89 Mary 
Blue Mountain ..,........ 317 402 26 NE a Riise sien. odeiaas 897 1,376 48 Mary 
eee) 327 356 45 CE Kc dlese ce isnwthedhs 343 666 28 Mary 
Bowling Green Pub. ...... 1,651 1,918 96 Georgetown .............. 875 446 30 Lr med 
Bradley Poly. Inst. ....... 628 907 58 George Pepperdine ........ 471 518 41 aan 
Bridgewater .............. 227 260 25 George <WIHSME.... ..6 <2.4064: 165 195 20 ae 
ee ee ae 602 632 94 Georgia S. C. for Women Pub. 1,123 1,534 96 pea 
ee ae 1,088 1,210 101 Georgia State Woman’s C. a 
EEE hl) Scns cekeeclns 1,252 2,662 70 PRD. orcocsessecceesess 324 408 26 = sl 
oe Oe ee: 486 628 31 Georgian Court W ........ 460 558 32 sab 
CED. eitsidnda wd Gouden 4% 341 1,125 42 Gettysburg ...........6+. 452 483 35 Loge 
Pn O aiibessiieubeos 603 702 79 Gonzaga U. M ......e+eee 732 900 56 oats 
a ee oe 762 766 61 Good Counsel ......0cc00. 277 277 30 Mills 
Carroll, Mont. M ......... 90 317 1: OK Ege ee 284 412 28 Milw 
CORR TINE. kk d's 0 0 05 bee 335 346 32 re re 577 585 65 Mi Wi 
Carson-Newman .......... 315 315 21 SS Re Ce ent 509 509 60 Misei 
CED Acces sic ew ab sivas 201 225 23 Grove City C. .ccscacscces 544 63 3 Misec 
 fiegetheppsbaapapaianon se eth 376 424 > ern ree 266 291 21 — 
CRE isicuws «6k wa dtrelre 651 820 46 Gustavus Adolphus ....... 376 534 33 sen 
CEE, BOD. 509s ceaeces 229 279 27 Hamilton M 125 132 25 ae 
NONI cs aad es win g'sid a WAG Shoe 177 192 22 Hamline U. 694 733 48 on 
NBR han vec ces ba¢nes 117 119 21 Hampden-Sydney M ....... 92 92 12 > i 
Citadel Pub. Mo... 50.50 388 388 35 pr reer cee 209 209 18 ions 
COAG RRR Ac Wis kina cee 688 688 30 Hardin-Simmons U. ....... 704 970 40 Mi : 
SE - On Skscueskanans 386 713 ll oer 266 451 30 Mons 
DUE idan men booed nae Ss 487 672 43 Heldelberg ........csceces 344 357 28 Mou 
EW asakiavssentaane> 308 402 B67 BEE wcixatecossadides 283 313 30 a 
oS eS a ee a 542 549 46 PEIAIG): ots 5.510 oS Baie 264 278 26 Mout 
on a aes Pee 566 566 86 PED oleis isla sx sa skenide. 233 238 23 > Men 
C. Misericordia W ......... 292 695 41 Hobart and William Smith C. 334 347 35 rb 
C. of Charleston Pub. ...... 221 297 5 hy PRE Cc xatracg.4:00 4a 382 515 31 
C. of Chestnut Hill W ..... 394 626 39 Mae OW wks 6 coe Sw es 339 339 40 
OS ere ee 206 301 25 Fioty Cross ot: 5...+.«s48 ce 923 924 85 
C. of Medical Evangelists .. 576 576 348 Figay Wramed C... ... <p aedes 120 240 20 
C.of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the- Hood W 483 483 53 
NE Mes. nck ea 5 332 601 2 Hope 392 408 30 
C. of Mt. St. Vincent W ... 562 891 55 pol Gi eee. ir eer 442 493 34 
C. of New Rochelle W ...... 849 849 66 eS ar err 495 690 39 
C. of Notre Dame W ....... 380 552 49 Huntingdon C. W ....2+0- 519 625 ai : 
C. of Our Lady of the Elms 202 325 21 EE eee re re 165 172 21 Nort! 
C. of Puget Sound ......... 421 609 29 Illinois Wesleyan U. ...... 508 558 48 Nortl 
C. of St. Benedict W ....... 241 423 38 oe ee eee er ee 320 493 40 Norw 
C. of St. Catherine W ...... 1,221 1,539 71 Immaculate Heart W ...... 312 633 be Notre 
C. of St. Elizabeth W ..... 580 1,016 83 Incarnate Word W ........ 537 1,019 59 Notr 
C. 0st. rants W ....... 265 655 37 Iowa Wesleyan ......+..e- 218 318 “0 Isl 
C. of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 85 163 18 James Millikin U. ......... 335 454 oe Cber!] 
CO eG ov boc 080d 439 870 53 CEOWR. bin ic ccc ctliwene 199 224 20 Oceid 
C. of St. Scholastica ....... 399 529 44 John B. Stetson U. ....... 571 735 59 Ohio 
C. of St. Teresa W ........ 479 939 49 John Carroll U. M ........ 187 438 35 Oklal 
C. of St. Thomas M ....... 344 344 32 Johnson C. Smith U. ...... 606 856 +4 Ottay 
C. of Holy Names W ...... 243 500 42 ce SE oe, aE et eee 288 293 26 Otter 
OGD PRIS 6.nccciscces 255 697 56 PRUE 0 dwn s en 0 sR bees 274 320 oe Ouac 
COE ODED 6 cis cies cee ces 725 758 70 ERGIBMAZOO oso ccc scab esis 301 301 33 dee 
5 eas 797 991 60 Kent State U. .......+eee- 1,279 1,953 116 Pacis 
CN UY in know ain cee 337 401 33 Kentucky State ......cccee 427 501 “- Pacif 
ee ee ree 616 657 44 MTOM cscs scan coe 135 135 41 he 
Connecticut C. W ......... 755 955 92 oS oer ero ee 366 371 31 sean 
RE err 419 473 42 TR 5s cd's 2 DPS DeLee D 492 492 50 Park 


ee 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 




















Students Students Teaching 
Students Students —— Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff 
Institution Full-time All-Res. taff vt — mons 
125 270 “ 
— 2 276 21 De ee ee 386 26 
Knoxville ..+eeecceeeeeees pa 29 55 Pee Ge ni ss. oeeees = 2355 41 
Lafayette M 150 152 23 Pennsylvania C. for W ..... 355 758 42 
Lake Erie W 312 518 ae: eer 625 5 62 
7 capenmnererrer’ ith 139 {02 23 Prairie View S.C. 11.2... 1387 244615 
Pe ay ES 1 2 a ee 305 307 xs 
La Salle M_ 371 440 71 py eS i ee eee 7 794 52 
2 Sierra C 609 59 Providence M ..........-- , 0 43 
I : 584 - 430 46 
Lawrence = a. errs. rt 276 495 28 Queens C. 4: Ci. Ww nwssece 1.188 1,188 400 
ebanon Valley ..cereeeees ‘ adcliffe W ...ccccccscecs , : 4s 
i “Moyne idasdenadeens €6 = bay 34 Wate Cn ko mcels cos Sit et 16 
Lenoir-RhyN€ «seceeeseees 345 432 30 Randolph-Macon M ....... san 694 77 
Limestone W ..--seeceeeee 242 290 24 Randolph-Macon WO Srna x 608 yo 41 
Lincoln Memorial te Shenae 210 210 23 Reed eeeareesCocerates 583 835 52 
neon Ue oe 493 495 51 —- Regis Bes pee ap . 583 = 33 
Lindenwoo eee : 245 246 27 Ripon .cccccccccccceces 284 214 93 
Linfield ...ceeececceecccce 401 401 24 Roanoke ...ceeeeecsecces ro BBS 38 
LivingstOM€ ...ceeeeeeeees 548 991 55 pe ae A Te. eee 179 399 18 
LOFAS «9.354646 fo CU see ES # 25 526 50 Rockhurst M ......--e.e0- gs 529 54 
Loretto He jonts We. cco o<s ro 317 26 Rollins .......eeeeeeeeees = 1,053 68 
Yayola Ma S.S0002 8 AB BB Romar WS cseeisicicss A SR 
Loyola i Gale cae, 298 357 29 Bae Meme St: 781 791 . 
Loyola U., Ca : 289 420 25 Russell Sage W ......-.. =. 89 i9 
Luther -.8eksesey eanen aes 383 395 93 St. EEE Ge ciccudenes 258 276 18 
Lynchburg ..cecceecrees 632 678 61 St. Augustine’s ........... +4 591 44 
Macalester ssesceeeeeeeees 684 773 66 St. Bonaventure M ........ = 85 10 
Mac Murrs ay C. We .ccnsucen 9 F 1.595 78 St. Edward’s Seminary M .. 85 8 13 
Madison «sseeeeees Esrer es — B75 31 St. Francis M ......+.++-- A 805 36 
ROREROWORE 3 48 SARE Ones 553 553 54 St. Joseph, Conn. ......... tn +4 30 
Manhattan M ........+... St. Joseph’s, Md. W ....... 470 523 45 
Manhattanville C. of the 576 828 72 St. Lawrence UL 2c cccccece 24 “39 17 
SS 231 264 AIR + 0 sy RE a 32 779 48 
uavhall Maer oe 1,088 1,933 ie § oe yy FS 261 51: 41 
Mary Baldwin W ......... 319 19 a St. Mary’s, Calif. M ....... 132 132 21 
Marygrove W ..cccccccece 804 1,412 . nnn. 191 213 29 
Mary Hardin-Baylor “W..: 381 490 40 St. Mary's, Minn. Mf... 530 827 53 
Macy Washington Coll 1,366 1,694 77 —‘ St. Mary’s of Notre De 139 248 25 
Mary hed ashington College .. "394 "994 31 oy. | rae on 4149 30 
Marylhurst Wossas secre 22: m= st. Nor ie a ~ 
Marymount, Kain, 2221. oar 387 7. eee... 834 854 59 
Maryville C,, Mo, W ....--- = 457 37 St. Vincent M ........-..- 249 E+ 2 
Maryville, WO. oc ckeh ine 454 a 4 Se Sagige wae, Wo 380 ‘ ne 
Marywood W .sccccccccee 531 1,244 os Salem, ne Wi... Sad 342 348 45 
MePRGrson. .«:<6.00sasenu ney 435 602 31 San Francisco C. ghd ess 275 2.053 78 
Merce : U. Sued oA SARANY 012 396 32 San F nine a3 ub. ... 2472 3'200 140 
Meredith W Diteeeeeeee oor ye Fy Savas Lina rence W ....... 297 318 7 
Middicbary ....<.tvpar en 711 1,488 > pase Ray idones 146 180 28 
ie We ee eee 713 1,014 SS 6 Betgpe W oscl.ticccclce 237 237 a 
MIlLSApS |» ween eeuceee ees a BR ai Sel Bid 1,164 o1 
Milwaukee- Dow NOE OW Gases oan Sa> 29 Seattle Pacific ..........- 249 373 br 
Mississippi S.C. for W. Pub. 1,032 1,042 See ere ee eeees ts 658 880 36 
males pes os tee Wee ae 118 70 9 ‘ reat tates tenth yee 38 On 2 
joamek 326 = ™ Meee wo: 293 758 38 
Mesesinn Mecca: 45 Stein “Fictohite Gs... «see «« 310 865 27 
cea M ccoveeees 418 418 31 a ec ceccceone 1,264 1,401 152 
MOPCNOUSE see eeeeeeeeece ‘ s mn Oe Seen sheen we — 51: 26 
= ———— Ccvers een eae yh oso 30 Simpson ys ie rWewees wees aad Pa 88 
Morris BrOoWM .eccccccecccs —- oO: Se. Wb bd cd ccéceéeiée ‘ ° a 256 
8 53 23 ‘ > 108 2,108 256 
Mount Angel air RES 1111 1,149 146 Smith W ... de sae ae 298 30 
Mount o yoke W ..sees- 593 1,506 66 Southwestern, ONG. ccccce 447 729 33 
Mount Mary FE ..<« «jt Ses 231 942 36 Southwestern, Tenn. ...... 774 93 44 
rc ewer rc ee - — “ Rant eee T Texas .... ri wed A 
Mount at y oe Calif. ... 305 565 35 oe ee ers 437 442 35 
— * Mary's Maryland 51 259 26 Spelman Baravensee es 163 447 30 
Mount St. Seholastica W 348 718 40 = s Spring Hill MW ...----- 223 294 aT 
sr Th Pi lata m4 407 460 35 Susquehanna U. ........-- Rt te 1 
ate ba a press *euiee 1,035 1,207 83 owarnmere mieereets aes 441 441 49 
M k NOUN avs ceeee eee 535 664 54 Sweet riar Eeaeke ewes. O58 258 29 
Nazareth, Ky. s.ccscsscs0e 407 ‘1,266 58 Talladega... 0 sees eee 258 258 17 
Nazareth, Mich. Ws. 2.0. 580 303 : Sacus Sukie U........ 1,251 1,981 110 
Nazareth, N. Y. W........ 380 593 Texas Chris for W. Pub. ... 2,559 3,041 165 
Nebraska’ Wesleyan... + -- 284 383 33s Texas S. C. for (seh 196 218 +4 
acres: . 155 260 20 Thiel c papain ie as be 25 
N e TY  seececeee ROT pd 1,687 LOTSOM gn wee eee wee tee eee 195 2238 6 
taieaged ix rneee Pees ae 484 35 Tougaloo ee per oe be i ‘ M7 
North e PAL cece eesecece ae x 22 TANSYIVAMIA .seeeeeeeees 09. 28 3: 
Northwest Nazarene ...... a beet 34 Trinity, C oun. § soeceeees rr 473 B4 
Norwich U. ...... jee seeeee 19 337 31 Rramaty, DC. Wceeceeces 199 199 2 
Notre Dame C., Ohio W « Tusculum Rteges waren ss 182 398 18 
Notre Dame C. of Staten 238 242 23 Union, Rag coccevseeees ase 704 24 
Island: .d.ce5- cess Sans aes Bue Pate nion C., Nebr. .....+---- re 762 ; 
Ob rin BP A nt oe 1,654 1,757 8 Uitom, NN. WB cc cccsises = 1.112 42 
Occidental ne 765 861 5 U. of Chattanooga ........ e058 1486 93 
ccidental ...+. Teh he 1.192 1,365 86 U. of Dayton ....ccecccees 00 vee 35 
Ohio Wesleyan U. ........ pie : 428 490 
lio Wesleys Wossen 713 779 57 U. of Dubuque .....---+++s 1.788 2 621 98 
pag Soe ay «+ 193 227 21 UvOf Miami's ck. cc cceswess bie 280 234 
BWA UL. -csicuiess< bemnees ¢ y FO Bcc dawson ode } . S) 
Otterkeln Sot Ss seen ees 434 528 Se, Sete treo foes 643 2,495 82 
Onsehita (ass ses ntanns' = 987 Me Uelfortens ...-.0:..-. 364 460 40 
AL. cecvcecce » J,OF FOrtianag  .eeeee >¢ 82 > < 
~ Lady of the Lake W = 710 49 U. of Redlands ies uaeuess ben 699 61 
ane Union .....eeeeees 214 237 26 U. of San F 2 egg hess 189 129 36 
a ine Jo eeosescoceseseee 296 437 16 U. of Santa Crise EF cesce 402 796 37 
oe 365 384 28 U. of Scranton M .......-- 
fe ee ee 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
































































sasnat Students Students Teaching Students Students ' T ie 
Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff Institution Full-time All-Res, eatin 
. — ee 
U. of the South M ........ 91 114 23. + +Western Maryland ........ 482 537 45 Kanst 
et UE ae csenesdveaes 1,211 1,984 95 Westminster, Mo. M ...... 102 267 16 Put 
RE, Sacidnanessebee ee 356 440 24 Westminster, Pa. ......... 601 669 45 Keats 
ME oo ces, aca. 534 661 35  W. Va. State C. Pub. ..... 862 1,023 48 Ba 
Ursuline W ............. 245 245 32 West Virginia Wesleyan C. 228 445 27 ay 
as. 712 751 57 Wanent@re: Oe . 6 icc Mow esis 1,280 1,623 86 Pul 
ae tt ears. 1,363 1,372 193 Wheaton, Mass. W ........ 474 474 63 Louis 
Q@BBAPF W cceccccccsesecese 2 De , ot fa . Whitman 461 490 5 Memp 
Lg ri iit Skin Weed 787 2,563 154 eee cs on lle the tall liad Mad . : 41 Michi 
a. Mil. Inst. Pub. M eo 595 595 53 W hittier obec eecccceveceve 372 487 41 ea 
a .° po SI Blin isa cca vebek oes 368 415 3 Put 
ve B. CC, FOr NORTOCS 20020 1,302 2,188 90 v3 nike 31 Michi 
a ste ‘ WHEIEOTOD Saccccceswcane 1,018 1,045 80 Mich’ 
eo SE aaa ae 678 888 38 v3 7 c Michi 
s ~ Willamette U. ...ccccceces 556 749 50 ‘ 
MIO cic. cn gia ae aane'e 4% 66 81 19 William Jewell 23299 8378 oF ern 
Wagner Mem. Lutheran ... 268 273 35 ee eee ee 09: 415 mh Michi 
ha i ree f William and Mary ........ 1,093 1,418 99 Put 
Wake Forest M .....+..+- 943 1,131 2 QMO sa caveseans 315 331 89 Pu 
Walla Walla ...........-. 556 696 37 WiIEtON Soi. cecscwess 143 358 2} Minne 
oo SRE Se Se WINN BAW css 43 oe ON 
Washington and Jefferson M 118 120 23 Wittenberg .. ekineweancs "467 "746 re Minn 
Washington and Lee M ... 148 196 30 WOTOre FE iciciccscsessccse 144 307 15 Pul 
Washington Missionary C... 408 560 32 Woman’s C. U. of N. C. ao 
Webster C. W ........-.. 356 581 53 ing nds ease 2,140 2,703 181 wee 
Wellesley Wo ...+.+-+0e0. 1,594 1,597 192 Xavier U., La. .........4. 499 717 48 Miseo 
lal pease ts =~ 949 eres = oso $i Xavier U., OA o.<vaweies +H —_ 55 Misso 
ji ios = ro Wester eee esos Bee a “4 a s eee es Ses Sees ~ rar Pul 
Oe | ae ere 273 424 68 DUNE has a esac saree bas 195,918 268,699 19,157 Miss 
Western C. W ............ 382 382 44 . as 
— Mont: 
Morel 
} Murr 
TABLE I—fContinued) _ 
Nebr. 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS Nebr 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS ~ 
a — = = —— N. Ej 
aa : Students Students Teaching Students Students Teaching New 
a Full-time All-Res. Staff Seneeaton Full-time All-Res. Staff new 
A. & M. C. of Texas Pub. M 2,788 3,254 231 | eS” er ar ae 271 373 56 
Bier A. OR. 2 cicwwcecns 255 469 38 ME “wie ba acs ce< ou baa os 1,256 1,354 194 
Arkansas A, & M. c: PCRS 113 161 22 N. Dakota Ag. C. Be 3 ee . 749 2 iat 82 A gt 
salt, Inst. Tech. Mi... 755 TDD 60 Northeastern U. .......... 4 ; 86 pe 
Carnegie Tech. ........... 1,484 2,691 189 Oklahoma A. & M. Pub. .... 3,485 4,075 386 addi 
Case S. of Applied Science M 754 1,570 74 Ue oe 5,636 6,552 605 : 
Clarkson C. of Tech. M . 385 537 33 Rensselaer Poly. Inst. M ... 1,567 1,664 144 Cc 
Clemson Agric. 1 eer 1,300 1,529 116 Rhode Island 8S. C. Pub. ... 832 863 71 
Colo. S. of Mines Pub. M': 227 242 42 Rose Poly. Inst. M........ 105 105 18 thou 
Colo. 8S. C. of A. & M. A. Pub. 1,037 1,404 137 S. Dakota S. C. of Ag. & ; 
Piorid Inet, of | Tech. i yee 1,383 2,553 175 M. A. Pub. o fae pe 952 1,136 st some 
ee ee lls 2,122 99 S. Dakota S. of Mines Pub. 26 35 2 Sas 
Georgia S. of Tech. M..... 2°017 2°337 152 Southern U. Pub. ......... 1,041 1,267 81 zat 
eng RR ee 970 1,608 108 State A. & mC. (8. €.)... 867 1,868 65 pres! 
inois Inst. of Tech. ..... 1,394 2,752 170 Stevens Inst. of Tech. M ... 707 1,052 68 
wre 7% C..0f Ag. & 7 ; Pub. 4,468 5,085 547 Tennessee Poly. Inst. ...... 441 547 e and 
Kans. S. C. of Ag. & Ap. Se. Texas C. of A. & Ind. Pub. .. 522 880 4 
Ae © Cnc ie Cae 2,191 2,646 325 Texas C. of Mines & Met. .. 760 49 inte 
+ oma Inst. 9 + ay | pee 1,968 1,968 479 Texas Tech. C. Pub. .......% 2,348 2,897 155 
eae a aaa 874 919 128 cy re 1,482 1,861 130 ages 
Mich. C. of M. & Tech. Pub. 410 504 85 U. S. Mil. Acad. Pub. M ... 2,305 2,305 267 7 
Mississippi S. C. Pub. ..... 789 1,515 84 U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. M .. 2,932 2,932 375 tinue 
Montana S. of Mines Pub. .. 55 55 Utan SB. Ag. €. Pub. ws cssce 1,321 1,661 147 4 
Montana S. C. Pub. ....... 1,181 1,417 115 Va. Poly. Inst. Pub. ...... 901 972 166 of li 
Newark C. of Engineering .. 429 849 70 Worcester Poly. Inst. M ... 476 481 54 I 
New Mexico C. of Ag. & 2 lS | ES is OE 60,506 76,802 6,959 n 
— — —— both 
ures 
TABLE I—( Continued) os 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. TEACHERS COLLEGES belo 
aoe — Jf engi 
ae Students Students Teaching —_—e Students Students Teaching dise] 
Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff 
Sere 7 sale Ew A ain —_—- enro 
Ala. S.T.C., Florence, Pub. . 440 785 31 Fort Hays Kans. S. C. Pub. 308 914 54 S; 
Ala. S.T.C., Jacksonville Pub. 400 776 ae is ae lo 2 aaa 374 1,001 34 Ne 
Ala. S.T.C. ” Montgomery a 667 2,009 82 George Peabody C. for T. .. 759 2,296 82 tinui 
Ala. S.T.C., Troy Pub. ..... 130 374 20 Georgia T. & AES 262 579 30 
Appalachian S.T.C. ....... 534 1,305 41 Harris T. C, Pub. .....++.- 500 533 30 pare 
Arizona ty . Tempe Pub. oe ee = ae 8.7.C. i. 7 P p+ 2 pa 98 
Chicago RS. Se 22 ,016 .S.N.U., Carbondale ub. ,0! ; ve af 
Colo. 8. C. of = PUG, si 5 801 1,922 88 Ill. S.N.U., Normal Pub. ... 927 1,663 141 tel 
Concord S.T.C. Pub. ...... 350 777 33 Ill. S.T.C., Eastern Pub. ... 405 711 76 Inw 
SB week? See 179 312 29 Ill. 8.T.C., Northern Pub. .. 581 962 74 
East Carolina T.C. Pub. . 909 1,087 59 Ill. S.T.C., Western Pub. .. 465 1,074 70 1938 
Eastern Montana S.N. School 46 237 10 Indiana S.T.C. Pub. ...:..- 854 1,793 110 
Eastern Oregon Cc. of Ed. .. 279 365 26 BOG B.T.C. PAW .ccccssscs 1,219 2,420 15° 
Fayetteville S.T.C. Pu d. re 547 818 25 Kansas 8.T.C., Emporia Pub. 463 999 89 2g 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 

















Full-time Students Teaching 


Students Students Teaching 








Institution Students All-Res. Staff Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff 

Kansas S.T.C Pittsburg Cul C08 TH avd és e ces 127 590 32 
Dek: vsidadene wes etteee 607 1,180 110 Pacific Lutheran C. ....... 221 324 25 

Kentucky 8.T.C., Eastern . Pa, 8.7.6. Ingian@ ..-... 928 1,355 81 
Pee, ccatace settee eeees 437 722 65 Pa. S.T.C., Mansfield ..... 215 300 44 

Ke sntucky S.T.C., Western rie Pa. 8.T.C,, Shippensburg , 229 372 24 
Pad. «so lavshsteteencee 525 753 Sam Houston S.T.C. Pu uk 759 1,384 63 

Louisiana S.N.C, ...-ceece 895 1,286 120 Se OI I ga ces a we 1,552 2,134 71 

Memphis State College . 577 769 35 8. D. S.T.C. North, Aberdeen 

Michigan C. of Ed., Central reer ae 252 928 34 
Pad. ccaseacdsavabwebde eo 787 1,942 101 Southern Oregon C. of Ed. .. 161 244 21 

Michigan S.N.C., Pub. ..... 24 1,771 153 Mhovt Testes. cee conde 342 562 45 

Michigan C. of Ed., North- J Sul Ross S.T.C. Pub. ..... 225 463 28 
ern Pubs 22220490 sence. 281 471 54 Tenn. S.T.C., Johnson City 

Michigan S.T.C., Western A PERS oahu cry Sones San en 385 625 43 
POR, sé senee vctene ceccee 1,955 2,332 219 Tenn. S.T.C., Murfreesboro 

Minnesota S.T.C., Bemidji .. 168 354 44 Sa errs 286 451 47 

Minnesota S.T.C., Duluth Texas S.T.C., East Pub. .... 699 1,332 91 
Pub. .ccccsascccceccocs 335 536 48 Texas S.T.C., North Pub. .. 1,930 2,968 167 

Minnesota S.T.C., Mankato Texas S.T.C., Southwest Pub. 502 1,289 60 
Pub. .sconsrecsescovece 353 787 54 Terese S.T:C., West) .0..06. 644 1,089 64 

Minnesota S.T.C., Winona Va. S.T.C., Farmville Pub. .. 840 1,082 54 
Pub. icbscckdivesigen cae 177 344 32 Wash. C. of Ed., Western, 

Miss. Southern C. Pub. ... 397 728 47 Bellingham Pub. ........ 320 665 63 

Missouri S.T.C., Central Pub. 370 888 59 Wash. C. of Ed., Eastern 

Missouri S.7.C., Northwest CE Sir enereemaeeaxs 22% 444 50 
fe Ee A eh ae 324 920 71 Wash. C. of Ed., Central 

Missouri S.T.C., Southwest Ellensburg Pub. ........ 365 670 55 
Pab: scceea ens OC eee o 6 735 1,548 76 Weat Liberty 8.7.C. .....+. 159 424 21 

Montana S.N.C. Pub. .....-. 3 148 7 Western 8S. C. of Colorado .. 194 472 24 

Morehead S.T.C. Pub. ..... 223 457 44 Winston-Salem T. C. ...... 587 772 26 

Murray S.T.C. POG 262.5% 541 769 46 Wise. S.T.C., LaCrosse Pub. 43 825 45 

Nebr. S.T.C., Chadron Pub. 87 318 36 Wise. S.T.C., Oshkosh Pub. 308 699 39 

Nebr. 8.T.C,, Kearney Pub. 273 728 36 Wise. S.T.C., River Falls 

Nebr. S.7.C., Peru Pud. .... 214 441 3$ po ey een ae 205 501 40 

Nebr. S.T.C., Wayne Pub. .. 258 650 39 Wise. S8.T.C., Superior Pub. 348 566 45 

N. J. 8. T. C., Montclair Pub. 743 1,232 50 Wise. S/EC., Whitewater 

N. J. S.0.C.,. Trenton ion 646 774 66 DE Rates esteeeuwee ee 348 632 41 

New scent ilighlands U. 166 713 38 PREM SeGlee de co aBiis oe 42,215 78,702 4,769 

New Mexieo: BidvGe ocsese«e 72 197 33 

A good many universities and colleges plan to build The letter of the college and university presidents 


additional dormitories. 

Continuing Deficiency in Al- 
though the aecession of veteran students has helped 
somewhat, the 1945 statistics corroborate the general- 
ization recently made by eight college and university 
presidents? concerning the shortages of undergraduate 
and graduate students preparing for work in the 
interest of public safety and welfare. These short- 
ages persist because of Selective Service, which con- 
tinues to take physically qualified youths at the age 
of 18. 

In the engineering colleges of 67 large universities, 
both publicly and privately controlled, the 1945 fig- 
ures show an increase of 58 per cent over 1944; but 
their engineering attendance this fall is 38 per cent 
below that of the peacetime fall of 1939. Similarly, 
engineering totals for 37 independent technical schools 
disclose a gain of 57 per cent over 1944, but the 1945 
enrollment is 43 per cent below that of 1939. 

Samplings as to premedical students show a con- 
tinuing deficiency in the supply of adequately pre- 
pared candidates for the medical schools of the nation 
alter 1946. This applies likewise to predental courses. 
In university schools of pharmacy, the 1945 drop below 
1938 is 29 per cent. 


Science Students. 


* See SCHOOL AND SoOcIETY, November 17, 1945. 





addressed to President Truman stated :* 

In spite of the critical demand of continued and inten- 
sive research in physics and chemistry, the number of 
doctor’s degrees awarded in physics in 1945 was only 20 
per cent of those given in June, 1942, and in chemistry 
the situation is similar. In other fields such as agricul- 
ture, biology, geology, and psychology, the numbers are 
smaller, but the facts are equally critical. 

What we face is nothing short of an alarming dearth 
of talent in training in those fields upon which the Amer- 
ican people are most dependent for their public health, 
their industrial advancement, and their scientific research, 
It must be remembered that it is now almost a whole 
college generation since the flow of young scientific and 
professional personnel began to be impeded. Each 
semester that the situation is allowed to continue, the dis- 
locations become worse, and the more damage will be 
done to our enduring peacetime programs in these essen- 
tial fields. 

The appeal made to President Truman by the eight 
educators pointed out that, “alone of all the Allied 
Nations, the United States adopted the policy of 
drafting from the universities all able-bodied men 
regardless of the occupation for which they were 
training.” The signers of the letter urged the Presi- 
dent to “reinstate the system of selective deferments 
for college students on a quota basis, which was aban- 

3 SCHOOL AND Society, November 17, 1945, Vol. 62, No. 
1612, p. 318. 
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doned at the height of the war emergency. . . . The 
numbers thus to be reserved can be stabilized by the 
establishment of a national quota, with allocation to 
various institutions based on the proportion of their 
normal peacetime students-in-training in the areas in 
question.” 

A first step, following publication of this letter, was 
the recommendation by Selective Service to local draft 
boards, November 28, that they defer registrants who 
are: 


1. Taking advanced studies and working for a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree in the physical sciences or 
engineering ; 

2. Teaching physical science or engineering in an 
accredited college or university ; 

3. Doing university research in the physical sci- 
ences or engineering. 


John W. Snyder, reconversion director of Selective 
Service, was quoted by The New York Times as say- 
ing that the program was aimed at developing fully 
the technical skills which had been acquired and pro- 
viding adequate teaching facilities for returning vet- 
erans who desired to resume their studies in these 
fields. 
pleted three years of work leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in science may be certified if he has served not 
less than two years in a project directly connected 
with the war effort. Mr. Snyder defined the physical 
sciences as including mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, and the engineering courses as including civil, 


It was added that any registrant who has com- 


mechanical, and electrical engineering. 

Increase in Modern Foreign-Language Enrollments. 
In 672 junior colleges, four-year colleges, and univer- 
sities reported by Crofts Modern Language News for 
December, 1945, the combined enrollments in French, 
German, and Spanish have increased 17.9 per cent 
over these enrollments for the fall of 1944. The num- 
ber of French students was recorded as 65,214, or an 
increase of 24.2 per cent over 1944. German comes 
next in inerease, its 44,997 students representing a 
gain of 20.7 per cent over 1944. “Spanish holds its 
substantial lead over other modern foreign languages 
in total enrollment and has increased this fall 12.8 
per cent, with 98,475 students in the institutions re- 
porting.” 

Statement of Basis of this Study. This 1945 study 
of enrollment is based upon the lists of institutions 
aceredited by regional associations and compiled by 
the Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association. 

In Table I, the classification is in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

Table II assembles full-time-student totals accord- 
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TABLE II 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time Students 








Division and State Institu- 





(1) New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire .... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


161,454 
97,340 
10,000 7,575 
54,114 39,999 


East North Central... 178,053 140,599 
Ohio 9 41,657 
Indiana 20,391 
Illinois ’ 34,199 
Michigan 37,109 31,336 
Wisconsin 19,749 13,016 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


70,085 
20,474 
11,274 
15,310 
1,913 
2,629 
8,413 
10,072 


oo 


alin roars VSI 


73,580 
666 
10,117 
8,730 
13,260 


to 


et et 
DOWD bo 


West South Central .. 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 


one 


$ Hm DOO 00 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


| 


Cote 
om 


ing to the accepted geographical divisions of the 
United States. 

Table III shows comparisons in full-time and grand- 
total enrollments for 1939 and 1945 in classified insti- 


tutions. 

Table IV shows totals for full-time and part-time 
veteran students in 1945. 

In all tables there is a differentiation between the 
enrollment of full-time and part-time undergraduates. 
For this series the full-time student is defined as a stu- 
dent who has completed a high-school course and is 
devoting substantially his full time to study during 
the collegiate year. The student whose main time and 
attention are given to some other employment and 
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TABLE III 


1939 AND 1945 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrollment 








Classification 1939 1945 


286,657 222,163 
173,770 150,181 
194,535 
55,795 
41,982 
664,656 





5) Universities, public 

47 Universities, private 

406 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
45 Technological Institutions ... 
83 Teachers Colleges 

636 849,721 





Totals of Students, Full-time and Part-time 


Classification 1939 





1945 





890,756 
315,815 


53 Universities, public 
47 Universities, private 
406 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
44 Technological Institutions ... 
83 Teachers Colleges 141,171 
633 1,257,434 


287,346 
270,840 
266,807 
70,184 
78,261 


973,438 





who takes only late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes is listed as a part-time student. The grand- 
total figures for 1945 include full-time students, part- 


Events 
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TABLD IV 
1945 VETERAN STUDENTS 








Classification Full-time 





54 Universities, public 

47 Universities, private 

309 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 

47 Technological Institutions ... 

82 Teachers Colleges 

539 10,316 





time students, and summer-session students of 1945 
(deducting duplicates), but do not include extension 
and correspondence students. It is understood here 
that extension and correspondence work is in courses 
not leading to a degree, whereas part-time courses do 
so count. 

Data concerning the attendance in the 25 largest 
institutions and in 30 representative universities, as 
well as freshman enrollments in all institutions, will 
be presented in a later issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





THE DANGER OF SWEEPING GENERALI- 
ZATIONS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 
BERNARDINE G. ScHmupT contributes to the present 
number an article that is of unusual human signifi- 
In the first place, from a praetical point of 
view, Dr. Schmidt presents new evidence that children, 
commonly thought of as more or less hopelessly handi- 
capped mentally, ean be helped in a rather remarkable 
way by appropriate educational treatment. In the 
second place, from the standpoint of educational and 
social theory, this evidence still further confirms the 
conclusion, already well established, that the concept 
of the econstaney of the IQ has been one of the most 
regrettable, not to say cruel and inhumane, of the 
hasty generalizations that have done so much to dis- 
credit the efforts to establish a science of education. 
Of 254 children, originally classified by intelligence- 
test scores as feeble-minded, 59.7 per cent, after five 
years, “were classified as low or high normals; only 

7.2 per cent were still feeble-minded.” 

Earlier studies, some of which were not at all well 
publicized, have furnished similar evidence. Fourteen 
years ago, for example, an investigation was reported 
that apparently attracted no attention whatsoever be- 
yond the highly technical journal m which it was pub- 
lished. It is worth summarizing in connection with 
Dr. Schmidt’s findings. The present writer quotes 
Irom a paper that he wrote six years ago, but never 
published: 


cance. 


In 1914, a survey was made ot the school population 
of one of the Baltimore school districts. Slightly more 
than 10 per cent were found by tests to be mentally sub- 


normal to a degree that indicated (according to the 
standards of that time) a need of special training. For 
about one fifth of these subnormal children, careers of 
vagrancy, pauperism, delinquency, alcoholism, and prosti- 
tution were confidently predicted. Three fifths were 
likely to ‘‘ float along at the lowest economic level.’’ Of 
the remainder it was predicted that, while they had 
‘‘greater possibilities of economic efficiency,’’ they would 
also, because of their mental handicaps, be of greater 
danger to society. 

Seventeen years later, an effort was made to locate 
these subnormal persons and nearly three fourths of them, 
now grown men and women, were found. These were 
compared with a group who in the original survey had 
been pronounced normal. IQ proved itself to have been, 
in general, a poor prophet. A larger proportion of the 
former subnormals than of the normals were married and 
a larger proportion owned their homes. Employment 
was about the same in the two groups. The proportion 
of illegitimate children in the two groups showed no 
significant difference. Alcoholism and delinquency, how- 
ever, were more prevalent among the subnormals, and 
proportionately fewer had ‘‘white-collar’’ jobs. Retest- 
ing of a typical sampling revealed the fact that the 
IQ’s had been very far from constant. More than half 
of those thus tested had graduated from the subnormal 
into the dull-normal category, and only one sixth had not 
advanced in IQ. Even if this were due in part to dif- 
ferences in test materials and in their administration, the 
injustice of the earlier predictions would by no means 
be mitigated. The investigators stated that the results 
would have been even worse for IQ’s reputation if the 
original test scores had not been combined with teachers’ 
judgments. 


ypes of evidence such as these should not be used 
to discourage efforts to place the work of education 
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on a truly scientific basis. They should nonetheless 
serve as a caution to the educational practitioner and 
to the general public against the uncritical acceptance 
That the 1Q may be 
fairly constant in a great many cases is not to be 
questioned. Similarly, that the “transfer of training” 
is negligible in a great many cases is not to be ques- 
But the conclusion that the IQ ean be in- 
fallibly trusted as a guide has proved itself to be a 
costly delusion. And similarly to conclude, as many 
reputable students of education still do, that the 
“transfer” experiments have made the concept of 
mental discipline as dead as the dodo is, in the light 
of the recorded evidence, a delusion that in the long 
run may be just as costly. —W. C. B. 


of sweeping generalizations. 


tioned. 


EDUCATION AND THE CURRENT UPSURGE 
OF A POSTWAR “CRIME WAVE” 

ONE of the present writer’s oft-repeated contentions 
is that, in so far as is humanly possible, every socially 
essential occupation should be advanced to the status 
of a profession or a fine art or a combination of the 
two. A conspicuous example of a socially essential 
occupation is the police service, and it is a gratifying 
sign of progress that police protection and law en- 
forcement have been slowly but steadily advancing 
toward a professional status during the past 15 years. 
Among those primarily responsible for this progress 
in our country, J. Edgar Hoover, director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has undoubtedly the first 
place. 

In addressing the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police at Miami (Fla.), December 10, Mr. 
Hoover reviewed the remarkable record made during 
the war years by the FBI in co-operation with other 
law-enforcement agencies of the United States, Can- 
ada, and the Latin-American countries. He said in 
part: 


More than 23,000 enemy aliens throughout the Western 
Hemisphere were identified, interned, deported, or moved 
from strategic areas through the joint efforts of local 
law-enforcement agencies and the FBI. We not only 
thwarted enemy sabotage at home—none occurred in the 
Western Hemisphere throughout the entire period of 
World War II. We of law enforcement can be very 
proud of this record... . 

We have faced many problems, burdened as we were 
with added duties . . . and acute manpower shortages. 
The salaries paid to law-enforcement officers are scandal- 
ously low. Community leaders should hang their heads 
in shame when they condemn their local police without 
first facing the fact that the average officer could com- 
mand a much higher salary in the industries he pro- 
tects.... 

Our greatest advances have come through concentrated 


training programs. But we have scarcely begun to 
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seratch the surface. . . . The International Associatio, 
of Chiefs of Police can embark on no more importay 
program in the postwar years than a widespread ¢ay. 
paign to lift police standards through well-establishe 
training activities conducted by professional men of jay 
enforcement who have dealt with the realities of th, 
problem. 


The need of highly efficient police protection in the 
immediate postwar period is emphasized, in M; 
Hoover’s judgment, by the fact that, “after every 
great war ... there has been a recession of moral 
fortitude,” and this “will be no exception.” In fact, 
the postwar “crime wave” is already gaining mo. 
mentum: 


. . » In October of this year, serious crime increased 
19 per cent over the same month last year. Of the more 
serious crimes, the increases reflect 32 per cent more 
murders, 38 per cent more auto thefts, 38 per cent more 
robberies, 11 per cent more larcenies, and 26 per cent 
more burglaries. Crime rates are continuing to rise 
rapidly throughout the entire nation... . 

..- It is not pleasant, but the fact remains that it js 
the delinquent youngster of the war years who is now 
graduating into the ranks of seasoned criminals. The 
most recent figures reveal that 21 per cent of all arrests 
are of persons under 21. More persons aged 17 are 
arrested than in any other age group.... 

. .. The arrests of girls under 18 years of age have 
increased 198 per cent since the last peacetime year of 
if ee 


The relation of organized education to the problem 
of crime, as the present writer has suggested on many 
occasions, should be seriously considered by the educa- 
tional profession. There has been in this country an 
unmistakable tendency toward the increase of crime in 
periods of marked material prosperity. The “Golden 
Decade” of the 1920’s was prolific in crime. (Mr. 
Hoover hopes that “the racketeers, the overlords, the 
desperadoes, and the criminal scum, who characterized 
the roaring ’20’s, will not come back to the American 
scene”; but he adds, “I fear that this is wishful think- 
ing.”) The following decade of the “Great Depres- 
” on the other hand, was marked by significant 
decreases in some of the more serious crimes, but the 
later war years abruptly reversed the tendency ani 
now the situation promises to be worse than ever. 

What organized education can or should do under 
these premises may not be at all clear—but this does 
not justify the reluctance of the educational pro- 
fession to recognize the problem, and especially to 
scrutinize its own policies and programs in order to 
determine whether these are reasonably the best that 
the situation demands. It is not amiss to point out 
that periods of material prosperity have also beet 
periods of a general relaxation of rigor in educational 
standards and methods.—W. C. B. 
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EDWARD ROE EASTMAN, RECIPIENT OF 
THE FIRST ALFRED E. SMITH 
AWARD, NYSTA 


Tue New York State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION has 
established the “Alfred E. Smith Award,” to be 
granted to “a layman in New York State who has 
rendered conspicuous service in behalf of publie edu- 
cation.” The award consists of an appropriately in- 
seribed gold medal and a scroll. Eligibility for the 
award is determined by the candidate’s record of ser- 
vice, especially “(1) his known interest in the wel- 
fare of children; (2) his known appreciation of the 
power of public education in preserving our demo- 
eratie system; (3) his firm stand .. . for the better- 
ment of educational opportunities for children; (4) 
his vigorous support of public education at all times, 
especially when under attack by selfish groups; (5) 
his recognition of the services rendered to society by 
teachers; (6) any other commendable attitude or ac- 
tion... in behalf of education.” 

The first award was made on November 19, 1945, at 
a banquet held in Syracuse in connection with the 
Centennial observance of the association. Edward 
Roe Eastman was the recipient. The citation reads 
in part as follows: 


Edward Roe Eastman, born at Berkshire, Tioga County, 
New York, September 29, 1885, you grew up in a typical 
American community and there received your elementary 
and high-school education in the local public schools. We 
note with pleasure that you began your distinguished 
career as a public-school teacher in this state. 

When the opportunity came for you to enter the field 
of journalism as editor of The Dairymen’s League News, 
and later as editor of The American Agriculturist, you 
continued to maintain a deep interest in the welfare of 
children and a genuine appreciation of the power of 
public education in preserving our democratic society as 
indicated by your subsequent career. Through the 
medium of The American Agriculturist, on the public 
platform, by service on numerous state and national 
committees, of which you have been a valued member, 
and by reason of your personal influence with the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our state government, 
you have supported vigorously all forward-looking pro- 
grams designed to improve the educational opportunities 
for American youth. 

You served with distinction as secretary of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One’’ which made the famous rural- 
school survey of New York in 1921-22. Your magazine 
has pointed out consistently the advantages of central- 
school edueation over that provided by the small, one- 
In your editorial columns and by public 
utterances on many occasions, you have had the courage 
to maintain this point of view, even though it was un- 
popular among certain groups of citizens at the time. 
As president of the New York State Council on Rural 
Education, recently formed, you are stimulating construc- 


room school. 
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tive thinking that promises to strengthen the cause of 
public education throughout the state and nation... . 


H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools, White 
Plains, is chairman of the association’s Committee on 
Awards. Other members of the committee are: Rob- 


ert E. Bell, Herbert C. Clish, and May M. Henry. 


EDUCATIONAL ECHOES OF THE WAR AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

AN experiment in the intensive teaching of foreign 
languages to Army and government personnel at Cor- 
nell University during the war has been the inspira- 
tion for the creation of “a single division of modern 
languages.” The new departure from the traditional 
setup was made possible by a $125,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Division of Humanities and 
is “the first complete integration of the teaching of 
modern languages in an American college or univer- 
sity.” It will be incorporated into the currictilum of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and will be in force 
in 1946-47, according to C. W. de Kiewiet, dean of the 
college, who said: 

The division will also serve as a foundation for ‘‘area’’ 
studies in which the university conducted successful ex- 
periments during the war, particularly in regard to China 
and Russia... . 


It was the war, Dean de Kiewiet insisted, that 
“forced upon the American people the realization that 
skilled knowledge about Russia, China, Japan, India, 
and Latin America was a form of national power... . 
In the postwar world such knowledge will be hardly 
less important.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation funds will “cover a 
five-year period” and will be used to provide for ad- 
ditional staff members—among them “native speakers” 
of the various languages—for equipment such as “re- 
cording machines, record players, ‘sound-scribers,’ and 
tape-recorders,” and for “the preparation of instrue- 
tional material.” 

The tape-recorder, a new device operating through 
an electro-magnetic cell to a single strand of wire, 
enables the student to read and listen and to replay 
In the 
same way, recorded lectures may be studied for pro- 


the record and compare the different readings. 


nunciation and enunciation as often as necessary. 


THE FLOWERING OF WOODROW WILSON’S 
PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM AT PRINCETON 
THE beating about of brains among Princeton Uni- 
versity’s committees of discussion over the “unity of 
knowledge” and the “divinity of human beings” has 
led, according to an announcement by Harold W. 
Dodds, president of the university, to the building of 
“a bridge between the general courses of freshman 
year and the specialization of senior year by concen- 
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tration during the intervening years in one of the 
major divisions of learning.” 

The successful passage from the freshman program 
of general education—(1) natural science, (2) social 
science, (3) art and literature, (4) history, philoso- 
phy, and religion—to concentrated devotion to a 
chosen field, as it is envisioned, calls for the exercise 
of more control over freshman courses and less con- 
trol over the specialized work of the senior year. In 
other words, “the freshman year belongs to the univer- 
sity”; the sophomore year, and the junior year with 
increasing emphasis on “the process of concentra- 
tion,” to the division; and the senior year, to a special 
department in which the student, under guidance, is 
expected to engage in independent work and do his 
own thinking. 

The new plan is the “logical evolution” of Woodrow 
Wilson’s preceptorial system and will, in the opinion 
of the present president, abundantly refute the con- 
tention of some that four-year college students “waste 


Dr. Dodds says: 


time.” 


What the upperclass years can and should contribute 
is an introduction to and experience in the joys, stimu- 
lation, and discipline of original thinking. . . . To be 
useful, facts must be woven into fresh and coherent rela- 
tionships. This calls for imagination of a high order. 
It is this combination of imaginative and critical faculties 
which makes for success in any line of endeavor. This 
is true scholarship. 


HEALING THE WOUNDS OF WAR 

A RELEASE from the University of Minnesota News 
Service describes a movement that in its very nature 
must have beneficent results. The Norwegian Lunch 
Club of Minnesota—Torske Klubben—the members of 
which number about 100 and are of Norwegian descent, 
at least on one side of the family, has given to the 
university $2,010 to provide graduate fellowships for 
Norwegian students. The fellows are to be selected 
by Norwegian universities, transported to this country 
at the expense of the Norwegian government, and, 
while at the University of Minnesota, entertained in 
the homes of Norwegian residents of Minneapolis. 
Thus the “cultural relationships with the rest of the 
world,” so rudely broken by the German occupation 
of Norway, are to be renewed between that country’s 
institutions of higher learning and a leading American 
university. 

Nor is this the whole of the story. The chairman 
of the Torske Klubben’s Education Committee, Lloyd 
H. Ryerson, professor of chemistry at the university, 
said that Norwegian students are being sent to Swiss 
and Danish universities and that the Cultural Ex- 
change Commission of the Norwegian Embassy in 
Washington (D. C.) is endeavoring to arrange for the 
admission of exceptional Norwegian students to Amer- 
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ican universities. Dr. Ryerson stated that the gift of 
the club was merely a first installment of the funds t) 
be provided for the maintenance of the fellowships 

Perhaps in time, because of this educational enter. 
prise, some whose lot during the war seemed unep. 
durably bitter will be able to agree that, in the end, 
the uses of adversity are sweet. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

In these days of looking ahead in the educational 
field, it is heartening to record such appreciation of 
former college experience as that of Frank Bailey, 
of New York City, who has endowed a chair in Greek, 
Latin, and the ancient languages at his Alma Mater, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), beeause he, “in 
common with many of the graduates who received 
their drill in Greek under the late Professor White. 
horn, feels that the course in Greek did as much to 
develop the thinking powers of the students as any 
course offered in the college.” This is a tribute both 
to the teacher and to the subject taught—and, it may 
be added, to the institution that has a record of 150 
years in the teaching of the classics. 

The amount of the endowment is $150,000 and is 
the fourth in a series of benefactions to the college by 
Mr. Bailey. The endowment “guarantees that the 
study of ancient languages taught at Union... will 
be sustained forever.” Income from the sum will 
support the professorship, and surplus will go to the 
general income of the college. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDA- 
TION, INC. 


Tue International Film Foundation, a new, non- 
profit organization dedicated to the building of world 
understanding through the production and distribu- 
tion of documentary films, was announced, December 
19, at a special meeting at the Town Hall Club of New 
York City by Edward E. Watts, a New York attorney 
and president of the foundation. Mr. Watts intro- 
duced Julien Bryan, well-known lecturer and one of 
our leading producers of documentary films, as the 
executive director of the foundation, which will oper- 
ate with funds made available by the Davella Mills 
Foundation of Montclair, N. J. The initial grant to 
the film foundation is $150,000 a year for two years, 
or, as Mr. Bryan neatly puts it, “less than the lowest- 
cost Hollywood B picture.” 

“A” quality, however, is what the three documentary 
pictures made by Mr. Bryan and shown on this 0¢- 
easion are. The films are “Siege,” Mr. Bryan’s docu- 
mentation of the siege of Warsaw; “A Montevideo 
Family,” a day in the life of a typical Uruguayan 
family; and “The Town,” a contrasting film of life in 
a small town in the United States. 

“Siege” was made in Warsaw in September, 1939, 
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and shows the heroie stand made by the Poles when 
the Nazis attacked. The only photographer present 
in Warsaw during these tragic days, Mr. Bryan, has 
produced a documentary of great power. The film is 
poignant, warm, and deeply moving, with the true 
artist’s selection of significant detail, and paced re- 
spectfully, allowing the onlooker time to react sym- 
pathetically. It has none of the usual news-reel’s 
blunt casually composite quality nor has it the pon- 
derous pretentious tone too often prevalent in run-of- 
the-mill commercial documentaries. Seeing “Siege” 
is an emotional experience that leaves one with the 
same sympathy and humility which the tragie ex- 
perience in Warsaw communicated to Mr. Bryan and 
with which he approached his subject. It is only 
fitting tribute that “Siege” was released by Pathé in 
theatres throughout the world. 

“A Montevideo Family” and “The Town” comple- 
ment each other. In the typical middle-class Uru- 
guayan family as they pursue their daily life we 
see much that parallels life in the United States, for 
the film is warm and understanding in its character- 
izations and genuine in its portrayal. It is com- 
pletely honest, with none of the picturesque, the bi- 
zarre, or the remote, and so makes for the genuine 
inter-American neighborliness that is its aim; Mr. 
Bryan made the documentary while film producer for 
the United States Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs as one of a series of 23 significant documentary, 
sociological films promoting international understand- 
ing. 

In contrast, “The Town” shows life in a single day 
—mayoralty election day—in a typical small town 
in the United States. The film, one of five, was made 
for release abroad, and its aim is to show as many 
characteristie demoeratie practices as are possible 
within its time Jimitations. These touches are of a 
colorful variety, to the foreigner, showing the bi- 
cycling newsboy “sailing” his morning papers on 
veranda or lawn with practised abandon; the milkman 
leaving the milk bottles on the back porch with one 
hand, and waving a greeting to the housewife with 
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the other, all with calculated restraint; the executive 
and workman going off to work—one giving the other 
a lift; the children bicycling off to school. Inter- 
spersed are scenes in the stores and factories and in 
the election polls. The results of the election are 
shown in several homes interwoven with other typi- 
cally American cultural scenes. It, too, is a warm, 
moving film that naturally, and with no academic 
strain, shows our democratic voting procedure. 
Photographically, it, like the other two, is a gem, 
stressing characters we all know as representative in 
attitudes and action that are honest. It achieves this 
probably because, as one Hollywood producer com- 
mented to Mr. Bryan, “You haven’t got a single good- 
looking woman in the whole film.” 

These are but three of the many documentaries the 
IFF has ready for schools, clubs, discussion groups, 
and others not merely interested in the technical 
“know how” but craving the sociological “know why” 
of life today on an international scale. As Mr. 
Bryan puts it: 


If we can achieve this we will be taking one of the 
basic, and most important, steps toward lasting world 
peace. When the peoples of the world really know each 
other and understand their common problems, they will 
not be so easily misled by politicians, militarists, and dic- 
tators. . . . Show the people of the world, truthfully, in 
their daily lives and your audience will accept them as 
friends. .. . To this aim—peace through understanding 
—all of our efforts will be dedicated. For through mutual 
understanding lies the only hope for peace and happiness 
for all mankind. 


The films are being distributed for the present 
“largely through existing channels, such as the 250 
film libraries and agencies used by the government 

. . during the war.” For information concerning 
future plans, address the International Film Founda- 
tion, Ine., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

The foregoing is based on a report by William H. 
Beyer, who witnessed the introductory showing of the 
films, for ScHooL AND Society. 





Ernest H. Hanne, professor of economies, North- 
western University, has been appointed president, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), to succeed the late 
Alfred H. Upham, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, February 24. 


Harotp J. Noyes, head of the department of ortho- 
dontia, College of Dentistry, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed dean, School of Dentistry, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


ApvoLtpH UnrvH has succeeded W. W. Bass as dean, 
Chanute (Kans.) Junior College, and principal of the 
high sehool. 

HELEN E. LurrMan, acting director, School of 
Physical Education, Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.), has been appointed to the directorship. 

GEORGE J. OuIver, formerly director of instruction, 


Virginia State Department of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of edu- 
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cation and director of the summer session, College of 
William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.). 


Harry H. VANNorSDALL, former director of teacher 
education, Wilmington (Ohio) College, has accepted 
a similar post at Ohio Northern University (Ada). 


Rosert N. Busu, dean, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia), has accepted an administrative post 
in Stanford University. 


Tue following changes in staff were recently an- 
nounced by Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
(Charleston) : Roscoe Schaupp has succeeded Mary J. 
Booth, retired, as head librarian; Francis W. Palmer 
succeeds the late Franklyn Andrews, and Gladys W. 
Ekeberg, Isabel McKinney, retired, in the department 
of English; and Calvin Countryman has been ap- 
pointed to the department of art. In the Teachers 
College High School, Dorothy Lee has succeeded 
Helen Taylor as instructor in English, and Howard 
De F. Widger has become head of the department of 
English, replacing Miss McKinney in this post. 


WakrrREN A. GUTHRIE, former director of public re- 
lations, Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of speech and head of the depart- 
ment of speech in Flora Stone Mather College and in 
the Graduate School of the university. Dr. Guthrie, 
who is the first director of speech appointed since the 
death of Howard 8. Woodward in December, 1942, 
will assume his new post with the opening of the 
spring session in February. 


Stuart McLain, former chief of the Arms and 
Ammunition Division of the Research Development 
Center, Aberdeen (Md.), has been appointed professor 
of chemical engineering and head of the department, 
Wayne University (Detroit). 


Conrap G. CoLuins, who recently returned to Tu- 
lane University after more than three years of ser- 
vice in the Army Medical Corps, has been promoted 
to the rank of professor and named head of the de- 
partment of gynecology and associate professor of 
obstetrics in the School of Medicine. 


Tuomas O. Masport, who was recently appointed 
professor of English, Hunter College (New York 
City), will assume his new post, January 1. 


Sipney L. MILuEr, assistant to the deputy director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, has been 
appointed professor and head of transportation, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Miller, who will assume his 
post in February, will co-ordinate the program of 
aviation and give courses in air, rail, highway, and 


water transportation. e 
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EUGENE CALLAGHAN AND GEORGE T. Faust, senior 
geologist and associate mineralogist, respectively, U, §, 
Geological Survey, have been appointed to professor. 
ships in Indiana University. Dr. Callaghan will serve 
as professor of economic geology, Dr. Faust, as pro. 
fessor of mineralogy, under an expanded curriculum 
in geology arranged by Charles F. Deiss, chairman of 
the department. 


HERMAN E, Coste, formerly principal, Draper (N, 
C.) High School, has been appointed associate pro. 
fessor of education, High Point (N. C.) College. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER LASHLEY G. Harvey, as- 
sistant professor of government, University of New 
Hampshire, has returned after a leave of absence of 
42 months in service with the Navy as an education 
officer in the U. S. Naval Military Government and 
Administration. 


THE following persons were among those recently 
appointed to the staff of Bates College (Lewiston, 
Me.): Martha Myrick, instructor in physical eduea- 
tion; Richard L. Mansfield, instructor in psychology; 
and Pauline Beal, director of the News Bureau, a ser- 
vice established at the college in October. 


Dexter FRENCH has been appointed assistant re- 
search professor of plant chemistry, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), and 
will assume his new post, January 1. Major John F. 
Sandfort, who has been on leave of absence from the 
department of mechanical engineering since January, 
1942, will return during the winter quarter. 


THE following members of the staff of City College 
(New York) were promoted to assistant professor- 
ships, December 22: Joseph E. Barmack (psychology), 
still with the Air Forces; William W. Brotherton 
(civil engineering); James E. Carver (English); 
Frank A. Dunn (aceountaney), now chief of the 
Finance and Account Section Control Office, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, Germany; Charles J. Eberhardt (hy- 
giene); André Halasz (drafting) ; Alexander B. Klotz 
(biology), with the Sanitation Corps, Orlando (Fla.); 
Louis Long, of the Personnel Bureau; R. Corbin Pen- 
nington (public speaking); Jesse J. Powell (mathe- 
maties); Fred C. Rose (physies); John Paul Smith 
(accountaney); and Joseph R. Weiss (mechanical 
engineering). 


Gooprich 8. Watton was recently appointed di- 
rector of public relations and publicity, University of 
Wyoming. 

MarGuErite E. ScHUMANN has succeeded W. Henry 
Johnston as director of publicity, Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wis.). Mr. Johnston has aceepted a post 
at Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.). 
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Haze. M. Ricuarpson, formerly of Sullins College 
(Bristol, Va.), has accepted the direction of publicity 
and publie relations and an instructorship in journal- 
ism, Stratford College (Danville, Va.). 


CHARLES W. MacLEAN, manager, department of 
education, Westinghouse Electrie Corporation, East 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), has announced the appointment of 
a manager and two supervisors in the field of student 
training. Henry N. Muller, Jr., has been named man- 
ager of graduate student training; Maynard J. War- 
neke, supervisor of training; and Albert J. Murphy, 
Jr., supervisor of student activities. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, the following 
were eleeted to office: D. C. MeIntosh, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Stillwater), 
president; Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University (Dur- 
ham), vice-president; Roger P. MeCutcheon, Tulane 
University, secretary-treasurer; and to membership on 
the Exeeutive Committee, George H. Boyd, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Martin R. P. McGuire, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.); and 
W. D. Funkhouser (ex-officio), University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mayor FraNK J. Morris, former state supervisor 
of research-and-reeords projects for Illinois, who 
has been overseas for 20 months as a civil-affairs 
officer with the Second British Army and with the 
American Armed Forces, has been appointed director 
of administrative services, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Elyria (Ohio); T. Arthur Turner has 
been named acting director of informational services. 


B. C. Barron, superintendent of schools, Miller- 
ton (Iowa), has sueceeded Charles N. Elmore in the 


superintendeney of Wayne County (Iowa). Mr. EI- 
more’s appointment to the superintendeney in Warren 
County (Iowa) was reported in ScHoon AND Society, 
October 27. 


Harotp V. SHELDON, superintendent of schools, 
Lockridge (Iowa), was recently elected superintendent 
of schools, Van Buren County (Iowa). 


Marquis E. SHatruck, divisional director in the 
publie schools of Detroit and part-time professor of 
language art, Wayne University, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools, Detroit. 


Ernest P. Simmons, superintendent of schools, 
Elliott (Iowa), has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Tama County (Iowa), to sueceed Marvin E. 
Sturtz, whose election to the superintendeney, Boone 
County, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, Decem- 
ber 8, 

VaucHn §. Buancuarp, head of the department 
of physical and health education, Wayne University, 
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and divisional director of health education for the 
publie schools of Detroit, has resigned from his post 
at the university to devote all his time to the publie- 
school service. 


Recent Deaths 

M. L. Wricut, former director of instruction in 
social sciences, East Carolina Teachers College (Green- 
ville, N. C.), suecumbed to a heart attack, December 
10, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. Wright had 
served as a teacher in the public schools of the state 
(1908-15) ; superintendent of schools (1915-17, 1919- 
21), Edenton (N. C.); superintendent of schools 
(1921-25), Carteret County (N. C.); and executive 
secretary of the college and director of instruction in 
social sciences (1925-44), East Carolina Teachers 
College. 


THE REVEREND JOHN A. GaRVIN, professor of dog- 
matie theology, Mary Immaculate Seminary (North- 
ampton, Pa.), died, December 17, at the age of sev- 
enty-one years. Father Garvin had served as pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology, Our Lady of the Angels 
Seminary (Niagara Falls, N. Y.); professor of phi- 
losophy and head of the department, St. John’s Uni- 
versity (Brooklyn, N. Y.); professor of philosophy 
(1934-39), St. Joseph’s College (Princeton, N. J.); 
and at Mary Immaculate Seminary (since 1939). 


EARLE Epwarp EvusBaNnk, professor of sociology and 
head of the department, University of Cincinnati, died, 
December 17, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Eu- 
bank had served as supervisor of schools (1908-12), 
Bureau of Education, Philippine Islands; professor of 
sociology (1914-21), head of the department (1916), 
and dean (1919-21), Central YMCA College (Chi- 
eago); and at the University of Cincinnati (since 
1921). 


FREDERICK DEWEY JACKSON, associate professor of 
electrical engineering and radio engineer, University 
of New Hampshire, died, December 18, at the age of 
forty-seven years. Mr. Jackson had served as in- 
structor in electrical engineering (1921-23), Cornell 
University, before going to the University of New 
Hampshire in 1934. He had been on leave of ab- 
sence from August, 1944, to August, 1945, for re- 
search work with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York City. 


Warp Curtiss Priest, head of the department of 
physies, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), 
died, December 20. Dr. Priest, who was fifty-nine 
years old at the time of his death, had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in physies (1908-09), Hayward 
professor of physies (1911-25), and Henry Priest 
professor of physics (since 1925). The Henry Priest 
chair was established in honor of his father. 
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JOHN MARCELLUS STEADMAN, JR., professor emeritus 
of English, Emory University (Ga.), died, December 
20, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Steadman had 
served as instructor in Latin (1909-12) and head- 
master (1912-13), Wofford Fitting School (Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.); teaching fellow (1913-14) and instructor 
(1916-19), the University of North Carolina; and 
associate professor of English (1919-20) and profes- 
sor (1920-42), Emory University. 

C. D. BUSHNELL, a retired member of the faculty 
of practical mechanics, Purdue University, suecumbed 
to a heart attack, December 20, at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

THEODORE ALBERT ZUNDER, assistant professor of 
English, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, jumped or fell to 
his death from the sixteenth floor of a Brooklyn hotel, 
December 20. Dr. Zunder, who was forty-four years 
old at the time of his death, had served as instructor 
in English (1927-28), Brown University; instructor 
(1928-30), Hunter College; and at Brooklyn College 
as instructor (1930-36) and assistant professor (since 
1936). 


Coming Events 

THE meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges, scheduled for January 9-11, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, offers the following program: “The New 
Veteran” by Charles G. Bolte, chairman, American 
Veterans Committee, who will be the dinner speaker; 
“The United Nations Edueational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization” by C. Mildred Thompson, dean, 
Vassar College; “Scientists in Two World Wars” by 
Frank B. Jewett, president, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; and “Contribution of the Academie World to 
the War Effort” by James P. Baxter, III, president, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), and presi- 
dent of the association. There will also be a panel 
diseussion of “Education of Teachers” in which Harry 
M. Gage, president, Lindenwood College for Women 
(St. Charles, Mo.), and chairman of the association’s 
Commission on Teacher Education; Karl W. Bigelow, 


Shorter Papers. 
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chairman of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
ACE; and Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
College (Gambier, Ohio), representing the associa. 
tion’s Commission on Liberal Edueation, will par. 
ticipate. 


Tue American Education Fellowship has announced 
three regional conferences for the coming year as 
follows: February 22-23, Hotel Sherman, Chicago; 
March 2, Philadelphia High School for Girls; and 
March 22-23, Hotel New Yorker, New York. The 
meetings will be devoted “to a consideration by edu- 
eators and parents of the most pressing problems 
facing edutation in the postwar world.” 


Other Items 

THE Special Services Division of the Army has 
sent out word that civilian accountants are needed for 
employment in Europe. The general qualifications 
are: “(1) a degree in accounting, (2) exemption from 
the draft, and (3) willingness to sign a contract for 
one year.” The salary offered is $300 a month in ad- 
dition to subsistence and quarters or an allowance in 
lieu thereof. All traveling expenses will be paid by 
the Army Exchange Service, Special Services Di- 
vision. The men selected will wear Army officers’ 
uniform without insignia, and an allowance of $15) 
will be given for this expense. Any person, student, 
graduate, or teacher, interested should apply immedi 
ately to Edward L. McCabe, Captain, AUS, Hq. 
Army Service Forces, Special Services Division, 25 
West 43d Street, New York 18. 

In addition to arranging for returning veterans 
to enter at any time of the year and giving preparatory 
courses to those who do not hold high-school diplomas, 
Marietta (Ohio) College is offering to wives of vete- 
rans “free instruction in regular college courses up to 
six eredits a semester.” W. Ray Irvine, dean of the 
college, believes that “marriages based on mutual in- 
terests and ambitions will surmount the difficulties of 
postwar adjustment,” whether considered from the 
financial or from the cultural point of view. 





1946 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In continuation of previously published lists! of 
centennial dates in the history of education, the fol- 
lowing group of significant 1946 dates is presented. 
Additional details regarding events and persons men- 

1 See SCHOOL AND SoclETY, December 23, 1944, for list 


for 1945 and for references to similar lists from 1926 to 
1944, 


tioned may be found in the standard encyelopaedias 
and histories of education. 
1246 A.D. 
University of Siena, Italy, founded, with faculties 
of jurisprudence, arts, and medicine. 
1446 A.D. 


Birth of William Grocyn, Oxford graduate and 
English scholar, who studied at Florence and returned 
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to England to introduce the new Greek learning at 
Oxford. 

Death of Vittorino da Feltre, Italian humanistic 
educator, whose famous school at Mantua, similar to 
the best private boarding schools for boys in England 
and America today, “exhibited in practice a Chris- 
tianized application of the doctrines of Quintilian 
and Plutarch.” 

1546 A.D. 

Birth of Tycho Brahe, Danish astronomer, whose 
extended observations showed that Aristotle was 
wrong in many particulars. 

Death of Martin Luther, who “enunciated the most 
progressive ideas on education of all the German 
Protestant reformers.” 

Death of Sir Thomas Elyot, author of the Gover- 
nour, earliest humanistic treatise in English, and com- 
piler of the first published Latin-English dictionary. 


1646 A.D. 
“Little Schools” of Port Royal fully organized in 


Paris. 
1746 A.D. 

Birth of Joachim Heinrich Campe, German edu- 
cator, follower of Basedow, who founded a Philan- 
thropinum at Hamburg, and wrote Robinson der 
Jiingere, which was translated into almost every 
European language. 

Birth of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi at Zurich, 
Switzerland, outstanding educational reformer whose 
school at Yverdon was visited by many contemporary 
educators; author of Leonard and Gertrude and How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children. 

Princeton University, New Jersey, chartered as the 
College of New Jersey. 


1846 A.D. 
The “Springfield Tests,” a written examination in 
arithmetic, geography, spelling, and penmanship 
given to 86 ninth-grade children in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; repeated with interesting comparative re- 
sults at Springfield in 1906 and in many other parts 
of the United States since that time. 

Virulent attack by the Reverend Mr. Smith on 
Horace Mann on account of the “Godless schools” 
sponsored by the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Definite acceptance of the district system of public 
schools in Virginia. 

Passage of first law in Mississippi looking to the 
general establishment of a system of public schools 
in the state, providing for district schools, permissive 
local taxation, and licensing of teachers. 

First teachers institutes held in Indiana, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
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Dedication of the first normal-school building in 
America at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, by Horace 
Mann. 

Establishment of public high schools at Cleveland 
and Columbus, Ohio. 

Foundation by Act of Congress at Washington, 
D. C., of the Smithsonian Institution, through a be- 
quest of over $500,000 from James Smithson, British 
chemist, “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

Opening at Harvard University of the first chemical 
laboratory in America for the instruction of students. 

Fordham University, New York, incorporated. 

University of Buffalo, New York, opened. 

University of Buffalo School of Medicine organized. 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania, chartered and 
opened as “The University at Lewisburg.” 

St. Vincent College, Pennsylvania, opened. 

Mount Union College, Ohio, founded as a “Select 
School.” 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, chartered. 

Taylor University, Indiana, opened. 

Carthage College, Illinois, founded as Hillsboro 
College. 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Illinois, opened. 

MacMurray College for Women, Illinois, founded 
as Illinois Woman’s College. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin, chartered. 

Carroll College, Wisconsin, chartered. 

Greensboro College, North Carolina, opened. 

State school for the blind established in Tennessee. 

State schools for the deaf established in Tennessee 
and Georgia. 

Baylor College for Women, Texas, opened. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IT’S TIME TO TEACH ABOUT MODERN 
RUSSIA! 


THE library of a junior high school in a mid-west- 
ern university town contains 10,000 volumes. Stocked 
very well in books dealing with traditional and settled 
topics in social studies, this library is still deplorably 
lacking in teaching materials about Russia. So are 
hundreds of public elementary- and secondary-school 
libraries. Many of them possess not even a single 
book on the USSR. Until recently, the library al- 
luded to had just three books about Soviet Russia. 
This was .03 per cent of its entire book supply. It is 
obvious that under such conditions, which characterize 
most of our American public schools, our youth have 
had to learn about modern Russia outside of school. 
The consequence is that our youth, like our adults, 
have accumulated some casual information and per- 
haps much misinformation about the Soviet Union. 
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The war brought out a startling revelation of the 
international illiteracy of our people. Our common 
schools have reflected our myopic perspective in world 
The insidious propaganda of the Nazis in 
Latin-American countries in the early years of World 
War II awakened us to the need of a greater under- 
standing with the people south of the border. The 
result has been at least a good beginning in the teach- 
ing of Latin-American relations in the past two years. 
Until quite recently, however, although the crises of 
war events bore out the tremendous importance of the 
great land masses of China and Russia to the destiny 
of America, China and Russia have remained shrouded 
in mystery for the average American. The veil is only 
beginning to be lifted despite the fact that the tech- 
nology of global warfare has brought these lands 
within fairly easy reach. The air age has placed 
Moscow into closer proximity to New York by air 
travel than Los Angeles is to the latter by rail. 


affairs. 


Erie Johnston and other American leaders have no 
doubt of the vital role which the United States and 
Russia will have in shaping postwar world trade and 
politics. They point to the necessity of developing 
a genuine understanding between these two most pow- 
erful countries. It is a matter of irony, then, that 
while American and Russian leaders and diplomats 
seek common ground in the solution of problems, the 
USSR is still ostracized as a school subject in many 
of our classrooms. Mention of Russia in a class was 
formerly an absolute taboo; it was even un-American 
to mention that country! In fact, the late President 
Roosevelt, during the 1944 campaign, felt compelled 
to regret publicly that some Americans refused to 
tolerate the existence of Soviet Russia on a classroom 
map. The bogy man of “communism” has too long 
befuddled attempts at honest thinking about Russia 
as an important area in modern-world relations. 

In the course of their college training our teachers 
learned virtually nothing about Russia. Seldom did 
they find courses offered on Russian history, lan- 
guage, culture, government, and economies. Professor 
Brozek, of the University of Minnesota, made a sur- 
vey of 1,000 colleges and universities for the years 
1940-1942. 
courses on Russian history and culture, 56 courses on 


In their catalogues he found only 58 


the Russian language, 22 courses offering a survey of 
Old Russian literature, and 17 courses which had to 
do with Old Russian authors, such as Tolstoy, Tur- 
genev, and Dostoyevski. The 15 largest institutions 
gave almost all of these courses. It was not until July 
5, 1943, that American higher education really began 
to recognize the USSR as a subject worthy of serious 
It was then that Cornell University, in the 
face of much protest, became the first institution of 
higher learning in the country to offer an integrated 


study. 
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course on modern Russian civilization. The content 
included Russian history, government, economics, go. 
cial life, and literature. The U. 8. Army provided 
the impetus for this intensive course. It wanted sty. 
dents it sent to Cornell to learn the real facts about 
our ally. 
The mass of our elementary and secondary social- 
studies texts have continued to give bare treatment, 
if any, of the USSR. One of the few social-studies 
textbook writers who has indulged in more than a 
superficial discussion of Soviet Russia has been 
Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity. For his reward he has been smeared repeatedly 
with the “red” stigma by the “wild and woolly” reac. 
tionary groups. In the furor over the Rugg series 
in the years just prior to our entry into World War 
II, Rugg’s texts were thrown out of many junior high 
schools by chauvinists who convinced boards of edu- 
cation that Rugg was blackening the souls of our 
youth with a new, unholy sort of witcheraft. Our 
schools have had to pay the price of provincialism. 
Today, many children, who escaped learning about 
Soviet Russia in school, now, as our fighting men, have 
learned in war comraderie with the Russians where 
Russia is, who the Russians are, and why they fought. 
Howard E. Wilson, of the Harvard Graduate Schoo! 
of Education and the American Council on Education, 
one of the most widely respected personalities in the 
teaching of the social studies in the United States, has 
recently pointed out that our schools continue to teach 
very little about Russia and that what is taught is 
about Old Russia, not about New Russia. This situ- 
ation prevails notwithstanding the public’s tremendous 
curiosity about the Russians, a fact that is erasing a 
fear which plagued teachers; namely, the fear of dis- 
cussing the facts about Russia with their pupils. Our 
popular magazines are busily capitalizing on what the 
public wants. Willkie, Nelson, Davies, White, Jobn- 
ston, Snow, and numerous other Americans have writ- 
ten for the benefit of the people their impressions of 
their visits to Russia. The publie’s knowledge of the 
USSR is slowly increasing through media such as the 
newspapers, radio, books, magazines, and the movies. 
Our children are learning about Russia outside of 
school. Why not in the school, presumably the formal 
institution established for educating our citizens? 
Sheer intellectual inertia, no longer the fear of what 
the publie will think, today is the besetting sin of our 
schools. They have failed to gear themselves to the 
teaching of the urgent realities of our day. They give 
no light when light is needed. Rather, they dawdle 
along and believe their job is done if they transmit 
dead realities of yesterday to the minds of pupils, who 
soon will become voting citizens, making America’s 
decisions on the world front. How prepared will our 
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citizens be in building a better world because of the 
efforts of our schools? 

Until a year or two ago, the schools might justi- 
fiably have pointed to the dearth of teaching materials 
about modern Russia. Today, the bulk of school- 
teachers are simply unacquainted with the mushroom- 
ing bibliography on the USSR. Materials are rapidly 
coming out. Most of them are within the financial 
reach of any publie school. An investment of $100, 
certainly not a prohibitive library expenditure in 
these days, will give a school system a good start in 
the collection of references. 

Many of the materials which have become available 
offer authentic and interesting information about 
Russia, its geography, resources, the people, their 
wealth, army, industries, history, their war effort, and 
their foreign policies. There are general books, special 
references, novels, pamphlets, maps, pictures, songs, 
recordings, and movies. 

The veil on the USSR is ready to be lifted in our 

The materials are ready for teachers to use 
There is no need for separate courses on 


schools. 


them. 


modern Russia at our various school levels, for units 
can be worked out and fitted into the framework of 
existing courses in geography, American history, 
world history, international relations, and other social 


studies. What is necessary is the urge and initiative 
on the part of teachers. They must realize that new 
times demand new teaching. The task American 
teachers face clearly indicates that it is time to teach 
about modern Russia. 
Leo J. ALILUNAS 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


PAUL RANKOV RADOSAVLJEVICH: AN 
APPRECIATION 

Pau RANKOov RADOSAVLJEVICH is a Serbian by 
birth, an American citizen by choice. Educated 
abroad, he is the recipient of many degrees in edu- 
cation, and of honors conferred by the Yugoslavian 
ruler. Edueator, psychologist, philosopher, humani- 
tarian, author, lecturer, he is an example of the 
Serbian trait mentioned in his two-volumed book, 
“Who Are the Slavs?”—“hatred of self-assertion and 
self-satisfaetion,” characteristic of a truly great man. 

His many students associate him in their thoughts 
quite as much after lectures in his book-lined office 
environment as in the classroom. Professor “Rado,” 
or “Rad” as he is affectionately called, knows in- 
imately everyone of these books, some thirty thou- 
sand in all. Unerringly he chooses just the right book 
for the needs of each student, urging all to “taste” 
and enjoy his rich library. He practices the modern 
concept of education that one area cannot be taught 
alone, only in relation to others. In that office radiat- 
ing his personality, there has never been the usual 
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“professor-and-student” relationship, but that be- 
tween individual students and a great friend, guide, 
and teacher who really cares for those he teaches. 

Paul Radosavljevich is a World Citizen, a true 
advocate of the Brotherhood of Man. Many times 
he has spoken in class of “our” Abraham Lincoln’s 
love for all mankind. Humaneness, tolerance, love— 
are his credo. “Do not condemn,” he has often urged, 
“but weigh and consider.” But once he has weighed 
and considered, he is unshaken in his ideals. He lives 
his teachings and the Slavie love and sympathy for 
all humanity, expressing his understanding of human 
frailty in this statement: “The Universe is so vast 
and our horizons are so limited.” 

In the fall of 1945, Professor Radosavljevich, who 
has served New York University and his thousands 
of students for thirty-seven years with unusual fidelity 
and devotion, becomes professor emeritus of experi- 
mental education. On the twenty-second day of 
March, 1945, an impressive ceremony took place in 
the Council Room of the University. It was the occa- 
sion of Dr. Rado’s gift to New York University of 
his great library dealing with many fields in edu- 
eation—philosophy, psychology, and science. This 
gift of thousands of volumes, the personal collection 
of many years, was received for the university by 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, in memory of 
Thomas M. Balliet, a former dean of the School of 
Edueation, and will be known as “The Thomas M. 
Balliet Library for Teachers.” 

On that March afternoon, the deep friendship of 
these two leaders in education and their ideals became 
vital and alive in Professor Rado’s inspired speech, 
which Chancellor Chase asked him to put in writing 
for the university. There were heartfelt tributes in 
honor of Dean Balliet and Professor Radosavljevich by 
the chancellor, Secretary Voorhis, and Dr. Park, the 
university’s librarian. The latter told of Dr. Rado’s 
return to the university each month during all these 
years of a part of his salary to purchase books for 
the School of Education Library. He told, too, of 
finding in the university files something indicative of 
his character—that in all of Dr. Rado’s communica- 
tions it was never “my,” but always “our”’—“our 
University,” “our Chancellor,” “our books.” To his 
many students he will always be “Our Dr. Rado,” our 
inspired teacher and friend. 

ANNA CurTIS CHANDLER 

New York City 


A DISTRICT ATTORNEY LOOKS AT 
MODERN EDUCATION 
WHENEVER teachers look at themselves as others 
see them, it is a healthy sign, especially if they are 
shocked out of their usual complacency. There is 
much in modern education that is weak and inefficient, 
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a great deal that needs drastic reform. Those of us 
who persistently point out these weaknesses and de- 
mand reforms are seldom popular, and we often face 
“professional” persecution from those who are firmly 
entrenched in the more important places within the 
ranks of American educators. 

Thus it has been that a variety of reactions have 
greeted my recently published revision of “True Con- 
fessions of a Ph.D.” and its companion volume, “Pro 
and Con of the Ph.D.” To date the most interesting 
has come from one of the nation’s leading district 
attorneys who, for reasons easy to understand con- 
sidering his position, wishes to remain anonymous. 
This man, a successful fighter against crime and crim- 
inals, minees no words when he states: 


The field of education is so far removed from anything 
that I have ever done that it is difficult for me to make 
an appraisal of your position. It would appear that you 
have set yourself in opposition to some of the intrenched 
fortifications of the intelligentsia, and I fear that you 
fling your shining spear in vain. 

There is not, outside of religion, any intolerance so 
great as that of the person who is educated beyond the 
capacity of his mind to comprehend that education is 
not an end to itself but is only a tool which a man may 
use. The colleges and schools are filled with pedantic 
scholastics who have acquired a mass of futile knowledge 
for the sole purpose of spending a lifetime in passing 
that same knowledge on to others. 

These men, and some women, form a hierarchy in an 
empire of fossilized knowledge and will oppose with the 
mass weight of their stupidity any effort to humanize or 
modernize their systems of education. They exhibit the 
letters which they may carry after their names in the 
same manner that Chinese mandarins used to allow their 
finger nails to grow long and to bind the feet of their 
women for the purpose of showing that they are superior 
beings and do not have to work or walk. 

The A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. were invented for the same 
reason that the Elizabethans wore ruffled collars and 
cuffs—to parade a certain alleged superiority over the 
commoner folk who have not been inoculated with the 
virus of higher education or who have not had the advan- 
tages of inherited position, wealth, or power. 


Correspondence 
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The crusader against established positions must }e 
prepared to endure ignominy and hunger. Such men have 
been shut away in garrets and have been compelled to 
beg for bread. But some of them have set the world 
on fire. 


Personally, I find myself both in disagreement and 
agreement with my district-attorney correspondent, 
For every religious hypocrite within my own acquain. 
tance there have been ten Christians who are sincere 
in their beliefs and who are living more useful and 
unselfish lives because of them. Likewise, there are 
far more sincere teachers who continuously make per- 
sonal sacrifices in efforts to develop worth-while per- 
sonalities than there are educational pedants and 
stuffed shirts. However, it must be sadly admitted 
that the latter have been able to monopolize most of 
the positions of leadership in the American educa- 
tional system. Genuine service to the individual js 
but a minor factor when promotions are being con- 
sidered. 

Few of us deny that politics is a much greater fac- 
tor in determining promotion than are ability and 
effort combined. Reform movements possessing real 
merit make but little progress against intrenched edu- 
cational interests. If a reformer wants “success,” he 
must be careful to select elements to reform that will 
not seriously disturb the status quo. If he can reform 
something that will further intrench those who are 
already in power, then his “reform” is an assured 
success. A review of the “crackpot” ideas coming 
from schools of education during the past quarter- 
century is irrefutable proof of the truth in this last 
statement. 

At any rate, the district attorney quoted above was 
brutally frank and honest in his appraisal, and those 
of us who are not afraid to buck the tide within the 
educational profession can take heart in the fact that 
successful members of other professions are increas- 
ingly becoming our allies in the ever-present and con- 
tinuous battle to reform American education. 


CARROLL ATKINSON 


e e 





FREEDOM AND CAPRICE 

In Scuoot anp Society, August 26, 1945, Henry 
Brechbill suggested that, in the controversy on liberal 
education which started with my criticism (SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 16, 1944) of an article by 
Boyd H. Bode, the “basie issue” was the “age-old 
question of freedom of the human will.” Mr. Brech- 
bill devoted most of his letter to giving his view on 
this issue and ended with the comment that he was 


1 Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 15. 


not clear as to what bearing, if any, the things he 
had been saying had on the problem of liberal edu- 
cation. 

From this it seemed that Mr. Brechbill’s contention 
was that the basic issue in the controversy, and % 
presumably the controversy itself, had only a very 
doubtful bearing on the problem of liberal education. 
Mr. Brechbill did not say what he understood liberal 
edueation to be, and it is possibly true that the con- 
troversy had little or no bearing on liberal education 
as he understands it. Be that as it may, the contro- 
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versy was from the start very directly concerned with 
the question that is of central importance to liberal 
education as the great philosophers have understood 
it. This is the question of what it is to become, and 
so to be, a human being, and how, by implication, 
this differs from becoming a fully grown animal or 
plant, or a fully aged paleolithic fossil. Most of the 
controversy arose from the fact that the words that 
the great educational philosophers have used in ana- 
lyzing and deseribing liberal education, and that I 
myself used in the controversy, are denounced by 
some as meaningless, although, as I pointed out, they 
go on using them all the same. Prominent among 
such words are “rational,” “moral,” “responsible,” and 
“free.” 

The meanings of these key words are organically 
related and any one of them raises many of the same 
issues as are raised by any of the others. In view of 
this, I would have had no serious objection to Mr. 
Brechbill’s suggestion that the basic issue in the con- 
troversy was “the age-old question of freedom of the 
human will” provided that he had meant by this the 
question of what it means in practice to say that 
men (as opposed to the creatures) are capable of 
freedom, or that men will to do some of the things 
they do, but not others. Mr. Brechbill did not, how- 
ever, interpret the question in this sense and seemed 
to recognize no problem of the kind. According to 
his interpretation, the basie issue in the controversy 
was whether there is, or is not, such a thing as free- 
dom in the partieular sense he attached to the word. 
This was a sense in which freedom is a name for 
behavior that is not “determined by causes within or 
without” a man, and which I would therefore call 
completely capricious. 

What evidence Mr. Brechbill found in the contro- 
versy for the view that “the age-old question of free- 
dom of the human will,” in the particular sense he 
attached to it, was its basic issue, he did not say. Nor 
was it easy to see, especially as I had insisted through- 
out the controversy that freedom is a name, not for 
behavior which arises without cause or principle, but 
for behavior which is determined in a way that only 


human behavior ean be by the conception of the good 


that reason makes possible. I had moreover claimed 
that this idea of freedom was, in essence, the idea 
that all great philosophers had in mind in using the 
word. In support of this I had referred to the way 


in which William James, in explaining what he meant 
by freedom, had quoted Spinoza’s saying that the free 
man is he who aets habitually under the notion of the 


good. This conception of freedom is certainly very 
different from the one which, Mr. Brechbill main- 
tained, was at issue in the controversy and which he 


somewhat surprisingly described as “the philosoph- 
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ical idea of freedom.” Mr. Brechbill defended this 
description only by referring quite unspecifically to 
the “traditionally great ones” who, he said, had up- 
held it. In view of the great discrepancy between 
his conception of the “philosophical idea of freedom” 
and the one expressed and illustrated in the contro- 
versy on which he was commenting, it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not quote from any of the “tradi- 
tionally great ones” who, he claimed, had upheld it, 
or even mention any of their names. This would not 
have meant his quoting them as “authorities” in the 
sense in which he said he was “inadept” at doing (as 
indeed I am myself); it would have meant only his 
quoting them as evidence for the validity of the gen- 
eralization he was making about them. 

This discrepancy in the interpretation of “the phi- 
losophical idea of freedom” is a good example of the 
kind of discrepancy of interpretation that was respon- 
sible for exaggerating many of the disagreements that 
arose in the course of the controversy on liberal edu- 
cation. The recognition of the nature of these dis- 
crepancies is essential to the achievement of a better 
common understanding of educational problems and 
to the improvement of educational co-operation. In 
view of this, I would like to point out that, when once 
I had recognized that by freedom Mr. Brechbill meant 
a kind of indeterminacy of action, I could readily 
agree that “it is possible to build a satisfactory life 
and a moral society without assuming the freedom of 
human action.” (I would have been ready to agree 
that it is most misguided to do otherwise.) Bearing 
Mr. Brechbill’s definition in mind, I could also agree 
that, in a society in which all sought only the highest 
kinds of satisfactions which they were able to recog- 
nize by a kind of instinct, “no sense of ‘responsibility,’ 
vaguely defined, is necessary to hold up effort and ser- 
> In a corresponding way I would hope that Mr. 
Brechbill, when once he had recognized the sense in 
which I understand the word “freedom,” would agree 
that freedom in that sense was presupposed in all that 
he was saying about building up a moral society. I 
would also hope that he would agree that, in any fur- 
ther development of his idea of a moral society, the 
idea of freedom, in this same sense, would have to be- 


© , 
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come progressively more explicit. Developing further 
the idea that “the richest satisfaction available to 
human experience lies in selfless service,” it would be 
necessary to distinguish between the kinds of selfless- 
ness that are valuable and those that are merely fool- 
ish; between well-conceived and ill-conceived ideals of 
service; and between conduct that is bound by blindly 
aecepted rules and conduct that is an expression of 
a man’s ability to see clearly for himself what is good. 
I would hope that Mr. Brechbill would agree that, in 
developing such distinctions, the words making up the 
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vocabulary of freedom are as indispensable as are 
such words as “piston,” “camshaft,” and “valves,” in 
distinguishing among the parts of an internal-com- 
bustion engine and in describing its working. I 
would hope also that, in the course of all this, Mr. 
Brechbill would recognize that these words, far from 
being the names of unnecessary hypotheses, are names 
for parts of the substance of our minds, through the 
exercise of which alone we can know one another and, 
through one another, the world, not only as it was and 
is, and might become, but also as we should strive to 
make it. 
JOHN PILLEY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
WELLESLEY (MAss.) COLLEGE 


WHAT TO DO WITH UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION 

CuaArLEs H. Jupp says in effect: Abandom them. 
Erase their identity. Let them be completely sub- 
merged by colleges of arts and sciences. He does not 
even suggest salvaging anything of slightest value 
from the schools of education to be used by the col- 
leges of arts and sciences. He does concede that 
“surely college teaching and college teachers have 
much to gain by recognizing that colleges are teaching 
institutions and that their chief duties are, first, to 
prepare teachers for secondary and_ elementary 
schools, and, second, to improve their own staffs by 
considering carefully principles of good teaching.” 
(ScHOOL AND Society, September 1, 1945, p. 142.) 
He fails to state how these results would be secured. 
How this pedagogical wisdom is to be secured he 
does not say. Are we to infer from certain “Mid- 
way” philosophies that it will come of itself if the 
diminutive shelf of ancient and medieval classics has 
been duly required and comprehensive examinations 
passed upon them? 

I have long had great admiration for Dr. Judd’s 
keen scholarship and his magnetie leadership, but I 
wonder if he has fully considered the actual needs 
of the millions of boys and girls in the thousands of 
classrooms in our cities and villages and the country- 
side of America? Dr. Judd seems to assume that 
the sole or main function of the public schools is to 
train scholars and that the way to train scholars is 
to have them taught by great masters of subject 
matter. 

It should readily be admitted that the schools of 
education in the universities and departments of edu- 
cation in the smaller colleges have not been as suc- 
cessful as many have hoped. I have organized schools 
of education in two large universities and I would 
be one of the first to admit that teacher training in 
the universities and colleges falls far short of per- 
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fection. On the other hand, looking back over nearly 
fifty years of close contact with the movement t 
train teachers for the secondary schools and for aj. 
ministrative positions I marvel that so much has 
been accomplished with so little cost. 

The thousands of splendidly housed, efficiently oy. 
ganized, and socially functional schools which are 
the chief centers of community pride are attributable 
in large part to the professionally trained men anj 
women who have received their inspiration anj 
learned their techniques in our schools of education, 
Those achievements are not due to the guidance and 
help from the liberal-arts-and-science-college facul- 
ties. Most members of those faculties have not even 
a bowing acquaintance with school communities and 
their problems. How can those faculties train teach- 
ers for the public-school service? 

I have no desire to minimize the importance of 
thorough scholarship in subject matter to be taught 
in the secondary schools. Every high-school teacher 
should have completed the college requirements for 
an academic major and one or two related minors. 
For teaching in the best high schools, graduate work 
sufficient for a master’s degree earned under rigid 
standards is none too much to require. 

But mastery of subject matter alone will not insure 
successful teaching in a secondary school. Some- 
where along the way the prospective teacher should 
have studied child nature and development and cur- 
riculum selection to know what should be taught and 
how to adjust the instruction to the child’s needs. 
Methods of teaching, school organization, and school 
management are not inborn but must be learned. 
They are not always taught in colleges of arts and 
science. There should be abundant opportunities for 
apprentice teaching under highly skilled guidance. 
The general colleges in many cases do not provide 
that. An example showing the need of such guidance 
is here given: One of my acquaintances went out to 
teach botany after graduating from a university with 
a major in that subject. At the end of the year | 
inquired how he liked teaching. He said, “Those 
dumbbells can’t learn anything.” I said, “Tell me 
how you taught them.” He replied, “I know I did 
the right thing. I lectured from my notes taken at 
the university during the last year of my major work. 
I’m sure I was right.” 

One of the main reasons why the schools of educa- 
tion have not succeeded better is that most of them 
have not had half a chance. Their organization 1s 


such that they are entirely dominated by the univer- 
sity faculties as a whole. In only one or two unl 
versities has the school of education an autonomous 


faculty comparable to the faculties of law, medicine, 
The instruc- 


dentistry, pharmacy, and engineering. 
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tion in academie subject matter undoubtedly should 
be given by instructors in the college of arts and 
science, but the courses included in the academic 
majors and minors should be selected by the school- 
of-education faculty. Even the selection of the per- 
sonnel teaching the academic subjects who would 
function on the sechool-of-education staff should be 
determined by the school of education. 

I have known, for example, a department of chem- 
istry to allow 95 credits in chemistry for an under- 
craduate major out of a total of 180 credits in the 
four-year course. Where could a beginning teacher 
with this preparation fit into the demands of the 
average small high school in which all beginners must 
start? What small high school could use advan- 
tageously a beginning teacher who had majored in 
medieval history or oriental history with only a single 
course in American history? 

The prospective teacher of English with a major 
in the average department in a purely liberal-arts 
college is not usually well prepared to teach English 
iv boys and girls of high-school age. Many are 
wholly unprepared for this wonderful field of oppor- 
tunities in shaping the lives of future citizens. More 
time is apt to be spent in studying Chaucer, in dis- 
covering the use of the infinitive in Browning, or on 
the dubious philosophy of Mencken than in discover- 
ing and reading wholesome literature that makes an 
appeal to adolescent life. The purely academic de- 
partment is not concerned with the teaching values 
of the subject. Even the year of graduate study 
now properly coming to be necessary for the better 
high-school positions generally contributes little of 
value in teaching high-school literature. What teach- 
ing value can come from such” research as the 
preparation of “A Bibliography of Chaucer”; “The 
Etiology and Therapy of Uraniscolatia”; “A Classi- 
fication and Amplification and Additions in Troilus 
and Crizeyde”? (Not hypothetical examples. ) 

[It was not long ago that college graduates with 
majors in anthropology, philosophy, Chinese, Hebrew, 
law, engineering, mining, pharmacy, ete., ete., were 
granted blanket teachers’ certificates in many states 
without a day of professional preparation. Schools 
of education have had to struggle to have such con- 
ditions eorreeted. The school-of-education faculty 
with its intimate knowledge of the public-school needs 
and demands should have absolute power to forestall 
just such maladjustments. 

With only three or four exceptions, no school of 
education has been adequately equipped. Not a single 
one is as adequately provided with buildings, demon- 
stration and practice schools, libraries, laboratories, 
research rooms, and museums as are any of the 
medical schools accredited by the American Medical 
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Association. Recently I had an opportunity to visit 
one of our western medical schools. It required 
hours to go through and observe even casually the 
great buildings containing laboratories, lecture and 
demonstration rooms, the dissection laboratories, the 
museums for anatomy and physiology, the rooms 
where slides and films were prepared, the splendid 
library, the professors’ workrooms, and its two great 
hospitals. Modern engineering schools, law schools, 
schools of forestry, and schools of pharmacy all have 
material equipment in buildings, laboratories, libra- 
ries, and research facilities that entirely eclipse the 
equipment of our schools of education. 

From the standpoint of more efficient training of 
high-school teachers, the remedy is not to eliminate 
the schools of education and relegate the training to 
the colleges of arts and sciences. The thing to do is 
(1) to provide equipment on a par with engineering 
schools, medical schools, law schools, and other pro- 
fessional divisions of the university; (2) to give the 
faculty of the school of education the same autono- 
mous powers in determining curricula, organization, 
qualifications for entrance, graduation, certification, 
etc., as are accorded those other professional schools. 

Schools of education have already done a meri- 
torious job in the training and stimulation of school 
principals, supervisors, counselors, and superinten- 
dents. With better facilities they could improve on 
this. The accomplishments in the field of administra- 
tion have been achieved because the education facul- 
ties have largely had a free hand in planning and 
organizing the work. Give them the facilities and a 
free hand in training the classroom teachers for the 
high schools, and the same type of results may be 
expected. The normal schools have demonstrated 
what can be done in improving the elementary 
schools. 

The answer to the question started with is: Do not 
abandon the school of education, do not merge (sub- 
merge) it with the college of arts and science. Im- 
prove it; provide the equipment needed to place it 
on a par with other professional schools of the uni- 
versity; give its faculty complete autonomy such as 
the other professional schools enjoy; and then de- 
mand and expect results comparable to the two out- 
standing examples of efficient American higher educa- 
tion today—Medicine and Engineering. 

FREDERICK E. Bouton 

RESEARCH PROFESSOR IN EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 


THE REORIENTATION OF JAPANESE 
EDUCATION 
Ir is difficult for Americans to disabuse their minds 
of exaggerated notions as to the excellence of Japa- 
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nese achievements and abilities, as compared with 
the accomplishments and capabilities of peoples of 
the West. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, from 1868 on 
to 1941, the Nipponese made remarkable strides in 
various fields of endeavor—including education. One 
may well be amazed at their advances in the space of 
73 years. In some respects, they succeeded in putting 
themselves abreast of the most advanced peoples of 
the West; but not in every way. To compare their 
utilitarian competency in later years with that of the 
earlier date is one thing; but to compare it, at any 
date, with the sum total of Western—say American— 
competency is quite another thing. 

This applies to the field of education and leads this 
writer to challenge the statement made by an educa- 
tional authority 25 years ago that, “if the United 
States were to try to put into effect overnight the 
standards of teacher training that have operated in 
Japan for a generation, half our schools would have 
to be closed for lack of teachers.’ 

To be sure, candidates for teachers’ certificates were 
well weeded out as a result of competition. Compe- 
tition was keen, because of the high esteem in which 
teachers were held, and because of the relatively high 
rate of pay. A middle-school teacher might receive 
as much as $15 a month; while an extremely fortunate 
agricultural laborer might get $4 or $5 a month. But 
to posit that, ergo, their teacher training was superior 
to that in America is fallacious. If one may judge 
teacher capability, at that time, by pupil perform- 
ance, certainly their training was not extraordinary. 

And why should it have been? Their whole mod- 
ernized school system was a cheap imitation of ele- 
ments borrowed from various foreign countries; bor- 
rowed, jumbled, and adapted. There was no general 
education above the primary; and school facilities and 
equipment were notoriously inadequate, even in their 
own minds. Normal-school education did not rate 
very high with them. 

A quarter of a century ago, most healthy American 
boys could obtain a high-school education, if they had 
a sufficient desire for it; whereas, in Japan, 50 per 
cent of the young men clamoring for it had to be 
rejected because of lack of school accommodations. 
And most primary-school graduates did not clamor 
for further education, because they lacked the money, 
or the brains, or both. Facilities were lacking, above 
the primary; and this caused drastic elimination of 
candidates for entrance to high school (middle school) 


1 S$cHOOL AND Society, August 18, 1945, p. 100. My 
objection is to the implication that our training was in- 
ferior. Of course, if we had tried, overnight, to put into 
effect our own standards, half our schools would have 
been closed. 
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by severe entrance examinations. High tuition fe, 
eliminated countless others. Consequently, the degree 
of excellence of teacher training was, except for pri. 
mary schools, of concern to but a small proportion 
of the population. And what could even well-trainej 
teachers do in prevalent cases of large schools, with 
no libraries and little equipment? The total valug. 
tion of all equipment in many, if not all, of the best 
middle schools, some of them accommodating up io 
900 students, was less than $450.? 

True, the Japanese educational system was highly 
organized, systematized, and regulated; “regimented” 
describes it. All orders and plans came down from 
Tokyo, were seldom questioned, and never changed, 
except from above. It was a completely centralized 
organization. This system was elastic in the sense 
that it allowed and facilitated the centering of the 
nation’s energy in the line deemed most advantageous 
at any given period. 

Consequently, though the American forees of oceu- 
pation will be faced with the difficulty of uprooting 
certain of the nationalistic mores of the Japanese, 
the fact that all educational agencies throughout the 
empire are accustomed to complete regimentation 
from Tokyo should make it possible to re-educate the 
inhabitants, once the proper controls are set up, as 
they should be, in Tokyo. 

If the Emperor is as powerful as he is supposed to 
be by those who preserve him, and if he can—and 
will—lead in peace as he did in war; if he sincerely 
and actively will take the leadership in the education 
of his people against militarism, as he once did for it; 
then the task of reconstructing his nation on a new 
basis should not be insuperable. 

In centuries gone by, emperors have been shoved 
around, rather freely, by various families and leaders; 
nevertheless, one of the two basic virtues embodied 
in the Imperial Rescript and in all moral education 
is “loyalty to the Emperor.” Old and young are in- 
bued with this virtue. It would appear, then, that 
the Imperial Leader is in a position to effect as great 
a transformation within the empire in the next half 
century as was witnessed in the most recent seven 
decades. 

Will he do it, if he can? As the chief military 
figure of modern Japan, sponsor of all recent aggres- 
sion, will he now turn the faces of his 70 million 
followers away from hopes based upon war and 
toward a future devoid of the clanking swords of the 
past 2,400 years? So may it be! 

CHARLES Roger Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 

RENO 


2 For many facts here indicated see my article, Jour 
nal of Race Development, January, 1918, pp. 328 ff. 
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A PLAN FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Juurus E. Lies, a former professor at the Univer- 

sity of Cologne, has sent to ScHoon anp Society a 

report on the reconstruction of German education, 

recently adopted by the Council for a Democratic 


Germany. The report was prepared by a committee 
of which Dr. Lips is chairman. It reads in part as 
follows: 


The National Socialist State has destroyed the very 
foundations of the German schools and of Germany’s 
whole educational system. The Nazis monopolized the 
entire educational system for their party purposes. Free- 
dom of thought, academic freedom, freedom of scientific 
research, freedom of speech, and freedom of religion and 
worship were eliminated. National Socialist educational 
principles are equal to a basic rejection of the idea 
of education in humanities and of the humanist concept 
of man; their only goal is the education of the youth 
toward the heroie and soldierly, toward war and world 
conquest. ‘‘The task of the universities,’’ according to 
National Socialist educators, ‘‘is not to teach objective 
science, but to teach what is militant, belligerent, and 
heroic.’? An important means of making the entire 
educational system of Germany into a political instrument 
of Nazism was the Nazi race theory which was prepared 
and disseminated by the institutes of racial and anthro- 
pological research and which poisoned the whole system 
down to the kindergarten. This false doctrine did not 
mean anything else but that a German is inherently 
superior to every other human being, in intellect, in 
ability, in character and experience, and that he right- 
fully lets himself be guided by a feeling of the superi- 
ority of his race. This race theory and the resultant 
ideology of masters and slaves meant a break with the 
liberal tradition and with democratic development and a 
continuation of pan-German imperialism. .. . 

What the Hitler educational system left behind is a 
pile of rubble. Therefore to reorganize the educational 
system in Germany can mean nothing but the construc- 
tion of a new system. This is necessarily a task for the 
German people themselves, of which no one can relieve 
them. The German educational system of the future 
must aim at removing all the traces that Nazi education 
has left behind and bringing the German people back once 
more into the cirele of civilized nations. A culture must 
be built up in which the sanctity of human life, the 
dignity of man, and consciousness of responsibility toward 
the world and toward other human beings and other 
nations, the well-rounded development of the human 
personality, the freedom to work and to create indepen- 
dently, freedom of science and freedom of thought are 
again honored and form the very foundations of life. 

Education must once more be given social and cultural 
content. In the place of the master-race theory and anti- 
Semitism, the leader cult and the cult of brute force, we 
must have a new evaluation of man and of mankind. 
The spirit of human rights and of democracy, of social 
equality and equality before the law for all races and 
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nations, must be the principle of this new educational 
system. Just as the declaration of basic human rights 
was one of the first acts of the American and the French 
revolutions, the principle of equal rights for all men must 
be placed at the beginning of a new German development 
and a new German educational system and must be a 
determining factor in its new orientation. . 

In order to serve understanding and co-operation 
among the nations, it is the task of the schools to free 
education from the cult of authoritarian power. There- 
fore, an important task of the new education will be to 
teach young people the necessity for international under- 
standing. ; 

That, of course, will not necessitate that all nations 
have the same philosophical and political outlook, but an 
understanding of others leads to an increased conscious- 
ness of responsibility toward oneself, toward one’s own 
nation, and toward the cultures of all mankind. The 
German people will have liberated themselves only when 
this basic change has taken place in its thinking, when it 
has freedom itself from that ‘‘ideology’’ that brought 
shame to the German name and robbed the people of 
Germany of their human dignity. 

A new educational system with the broadest democratic 
basis can come only after the final destruction of anti- 
democratic class privileges. Ability and character alone, 
not social position or private property, should determine 
whether young people advance to the higher schools and 
universities. A school system built on the equality of 
all classes will be the best means of reawakening in the 
German people the desire for education and knowledge, 
which is a prerequisite for further democratic advance- 
ment. To safeguard the construction of an educational 
system that will not be hampered by privilege will be to 
set up one of the main pillars on which a new Germany 
can rest. 

The new program of education can only be put into 
effect gradually, as it will depend on many factors that 
are still unknown today. That is why even in the fol- 
lowing proposals we can only indicate a general outline. 

Whatever form the future German state may take, the 
entire school system will be an affair of the state and will 
be under state control. The policy of delegating power 
to other bodies and organizations and the extent of their 
participation in the schools must be decided by the Ger- 
man people themselves. 

All teachers must be dismissed; then after a thorough 
investigation they can be reinstated on probation. Re- 
instatement must depend on the character and the political 
activity of the teacher during and before the Hitler 
regime. ... Persons active in the resistance movements, 
including teachers, ministers, trade unionists, and stu- 
dents, should be taken into consideration first in build- 
ing up a new body of teachers... . 

As it is the task of the school to train young people 
for practical life, to mold their characters and to co- 
ordinate the schoolroom and practical life, new curricula 
and new teaching materials will be needed for the Ger- 
man schools of the future. That is true especially, not 
only in the fields of history and social sciences, but also 
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in the natural sciences, which the Nazis exploited for 
their party and for war needs. The teaching of history 
must serve to give the individual and the community a 
new social and political responsibility and to demonstrate 
the errors in Germany’s past, especially the disgraceful 
and criminal deeds of the Hitler dictatorship. 

The task of working out new textbooks can be satis- 
factorily accomplished only through the co-operation of 
all democratie forces. The literature that has been 
forbidden in Nazi Germany since 1933, the works of 
German writers that have been written in exile, the 
countless books of a literary and scientific nature pub- 
lished since 1933 in other countfies and not permitted in 
Germany heretofore will greatly enrich the new edu- 
cational system. . . 

Whereas, the primary schools, vocational schools, and 
trade schools can be reopened after a brief closing, the 
situation in regard to high schools and universities is 
infinitely more difficult. Their reopening will depend on 
how quickly suitable democratic teachers can be found. 
They are much more important than material equipment 
and palatial buildings. 

There must be proper supervision to prevent illegal 
Nazi organizations being created under the cover of 
youth organizations. For this reason, special care must 
be used in dealing with the retraining of those age groups 
whose years of development coincided with Nazi domina- 
tion and of which a considerable percentage were con- 


Reports. 
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quered by the Nazi spirit. Those elements of this genera. 
tion which cannot be reformed through education must be 
subjected to temporary or permanent supervision. 

The independent activities of youth have to bere. 
awakened. The compulsory organizations of the Nazis 
must be destroyed. The activities centers and other 
buildings of the Hitler Youth must be transferred to the 
possession of the new democratic youth organizations, s0 
that the desire of German youth for a life of their own 
can again be realized... . 

The fact that for more than a decade the German 
people were isolated from world happenings in education 
and science and only got a distorted picture of what was 
going on through Nazi propaganda makes it necessary to 
place extra value on adult education. Evening schools 
and people’s universities (Volkhochschule) should be 
made a useful part of the re-education of the German 
people, even more than in pre-Hitler times. 

The new German education must be integrated in the 
framework of European and international education. 


The Council for a Democratic Germany is spon- 
sored by the American Association for a Democratic 
Germany, of which Christian Gauss is chairman and 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Dorothy Thompson, vice-chair- 
men. The chairman of the council is Paul Tillich, 
professor of theology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 





THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY WORKSHOPS, 
SUMMER, 1945 

APPROXIMATELY 250 teachers, seeking self-improve- 
ment in their regular school programs, attended one 
of the seven Atlanta University workshops during the 
summer. 

The Science Workshop, with an enrollment of 36, 
was an effort to improve the quality of education 
available to Negro children in the south according 
to the most recent research in science education. 
Serious and ambitious teachers who participated 
seemed to have a common need for more useful and 
effective science programs. 

Among the subjects discussed were science in gen- 
eral education, science experiences for children, how 
the science teacher can co-operate in the health pro- 
gram, use of tools for research, reading problems in 
science, getting values out of the science program 
during the first week of school, everyday science of 
the countryside, science and language, evaluation, first 
steps in evaluation, sex responsiveness, mating and 
reproduction, and problems of youth. Field trips 
were an important part of the course. 

Codirectors of the workshop were Samuel M. 
Nabrit, chairman of the department of biology, 


Atlanta University, and Halson V. Engleson, diree- 
tor of the physics program at Clark and Morehouse 
colleges. W. H. Brown, director of the Secondary 
School Study, and W. N. Jackson of Lincoln-Grant 
School, Covington (Ky.), were on the staff. 

A search for newer and more effective ways of 
learning the types of problems facing teachers and 
the techniques needed in the teaching of English led 
to the holding of the first Language Arts Workshop 
at the university. The 36 teachers who enrolled were 
helped to develop a philosophy of language in society, 
to clarify their special difficulties and evolve methods 
of attack for use in their classes, and to get some 
idea of their relationship to the complete English 
program and to other phases of the curriculum in the 
training of the whole child. 

Discussions took place covering standards in En- 
glish, co-operative efforts to improve English, per- 
sonality and communications, remedial and develop- 
mental reading, reading problems in the sciences, 
oral reading, testing and grouping reading, levels of 
usage, the meaning of language, the English teacher 
and the librarian, backgrounds of modern English, 
some of the most common speech defects, modern 
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English pronunciation, and the semantic approach to 
language teaching. 

N. P. Tillman, chairman of the department of 
English, Atlanta University, was director. His staff 
included Luey L. Clemmons of the university; E. A. 
Cross, Colorado State College of Education; Wilma 
L. Lassiter, Booker T. Washington High School, 
Rocky Mount (N. C.), and Lynette Saine, Spelman 
College. 

Sixty-two participants in the Workshop in Health 
Education were concerned with developing programs 
for healthful living which might reduce the rate of 
communicable diseases in their communities; improv- 
ing health instruction in public elementary and junior 
high schools; improving sanitation; and, in general, 
improving hygienie conditions in schools and com- 
munities. 

Co-operating in sponsoring the Health Workshop 
were the School of Education of the university and 
the Georgia State Department of Health. Mrs. Anne 
Cochran, Morris Brown College (Ga.), served as di- 
rector, and W. A. Mason of the U. S. Public Health 
Service assisted on the staff. 

The third off-campus workshop sponsored by the 
School of Education, in co-operation with the Georgia 
State Department of Education, was held following 
the close of the Atlanta sessions at Georgia State 
College. The 44 participants, all teachers in Chatham 
County, worked individually and in groups to pro- 
mote improvements in their local school programs. 

Alfonso Elder, director, School of Education, At- 
lanta University, guided the workshop with the help 
of a staff including Mrs. Dorothy S. Williams, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), publie schools; Mrs. Emma L. Wright, 
supervisor of practice teaching, Hampton Institute; 
W. H. Brown, director of the Secondary School 
Study; and Miss Frankie Golden, Jeanes supervisor 
of Chatham County. 

Mrs. Gladys Seott Reid, Atlanta, and Miss Lucy 
McCormack, University of Kansas, were codirectors 
of the Home Economics Workshop, which had 21 en- 
rollees and developed among other things a program 
for clothing conservation and reclamation; Mrs. Mar- 
gery Wheeler Brown of Spelman College directed the 
Arts and Crafts Workshop, in which the 18 partici- 
pants were busy formulating a program for arts and 
crafts in elementary schools; and Mrs. Maenelle 
Dempsey, consultant for Negro elementary schools 
in Georgia, was director of the Workshop in Super- 
vision, which had 17 enrolled. 

Among the consultants serving the workshops were 
Harold A. Anderson, assistant professor of education, 
the University of Chicago; Lou LaBrant, professor 
of edueation, New York University; Oliver S. Loud, 
assistant professor of physical sciences, Antioch Col- 
lege; Elsa Meder, director, editorial staff, U. S. 
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Armed Forces Institute, Washington (D. C.); Louis 
E. Raths, research associate and professor of educa- 
tion, the Ohio State University; Gerald S. Craig, 
professor of elementary science, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Robert L. Cousins, director 
of the Negro Division of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta; and L. M. Lester, state 
director of teacher education and certification, Atlanta. 
DorotHy WRIGHT 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ADOPTS A 
NEW POLICY FOR NONACADEMIC 
EMPLOYEES 


THE Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
on June 30 adopted a comprehensive new policy and 
rules governing compensation and working conditions 
of its 2,200 nonacademic employees, effective July 1, 
1945. The purpose of the policy is to promote har- 
monious employee-employer relationships and to pro- 
vide suitable working conditions and compensation 
for the varied 300 classifications of employees under 
the University Civil Service. Responsibility for the 
operation of the plan is centered in the recently ap- 
pointed director of nonacademic personnel, Donald E. 
Dickason. 

In a step believed to be the first of the kind taken 
by any large university in the country, the board 
states that it recognizes the principle of collective 
bargaining and stands ready to negotiate on compen- 
sation and working conditions with any individual, 
group, or organization representing more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the group or classification 
concerned. 

Prevailing rates of compensation will be paid in 
those classifications in which such rates become estab- 
lished in a community. For other employees, a job- 
evaluation program is to be carried out and employees 
will be merit-rated at least once each year and com- 
pensation adjusted accordingly. Suitable schedules 
of hours are provided in the different classifications 
in accordance with the conditions of work ranging 
from a five-day, 40-hour week to a six-day, 48-hour 
week. Overtime is to be compensated at premium 
rates in all classifications unless otherwise provided 
by local agreement, or mutually agreed upon with 
employees. Vacations and disability leaves on full 
pay are provided for all permanent and continuous 
employees. The base vacation allowance is two weeks 
a year, which is increased to as high as one month a 
year in various classifications depending upon the 
nature and responsibility of work. Employees also 
are entitled to retirement and death benefits provided 
by state law. 

Another feature in which the university is follow- 
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ing the lead of business and industry is a system of 
considering grievances which includes submittal to a 
board of arbitration. The Board of Trustees has in- 
dicated that it will accept the conclusion of a majority 
of such a board in the settlement of any grievance. 

The policy was formulated through extended con- 
ferences with employee groups and department heads 
by a committee headed by the undersigned as chair- 
man. 

Lioyp Morey 


COMPTROLLER, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR ORIENTING 
VOLUNTEERS FOR SERVICE 
TO VETERANS 


Ruope IsLAnp State COLLEGE has been privileged 
during the past few months to develop and test a 
program of education to assure competence among 
volunteer counselors of veterans. 

In Rhode Island there exists, as in most states, a 
Committee on Veterans Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment. This committee has a state-wide membership 
representing business, industry, and civic organiza- 
tions, including veterans’ groups formed after the 
last war. Its purpose is to co-operate with Federal 
and other state agencies in assisting and advising 
veterans returning from World War II. 

Recognizing that returning veterans will be served 
to best advantage in their home towns and cities, 
each state committee’s first task has been the estab- 
lishment of local veteran centers. Each of the centers 
has a paid executive secretary and a small staff, but 
must depend on volunteers to serve as counselors of 
veterans. 

In creating the Veterans Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Organizations for Rhode Island, Governor J. 


Becks . + 
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Howard McGrath recognized wisely that volunteer 
veterans’ counselors should have a clear understand. 
ing of (1) the techniques of counseling, (2) the 
benefits and privileges to which the veterans are ep. 
titled, (3) the services and benefits available for 
veterans, and (4) job opportunities. Rhode Islang 
State College was requested to organize a training 
program to give volunteer counselors in Rhode Island 
this information. 

With the help of an Advisory Committee, a course 
consisting of ten sessions of two hours each was 
developed. This course is arranged in three parts 
as follows: 

Part I—The Problems Incident to Creation of g 
Veterans’ Counseling Service; Part II—Background 
Information Needed by Veterans’ Counselors; Part 
III—The Job of the Veterans’ Counselor. 

The orientation course is available without charge 
to all persons eligible for admission. The first group 
of trainees which has provided an opportunity to 
refine the course materials and methods of teaching 
is agreed that the objectives being achieved are: 


1. A medium is established to give all volunteer coun- 
selors the same official, reliable information. 

2. Counselors are acquainted thoroughly with the agen- 
cies concerned with handling returning veterans. This is 
expected to conserve the time of both the counselor and 
the veteran in giving guidance and assistance. 

3. Counselors obtain a clear understanding of the 
limitations of responsibility and authority which each 
must recognize in the performance of his duties as a 
veteran’s counselor. 

Asa S. Know es 

DEAN, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

AND DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF GENERAL 
COLLEGE EXTENSION, 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
KINGSTON 





“APPROACHES TO WORLD PEACE” 
Approaches to World Peace. LYMAN Bryson, Louis 
FINKELSTEIN, and Ropert McIver (Editors). Pp. 
xviili+ 973. Harper and Brothers, 1944. $5.00. 


HERE we have the proceedings of the Fourth Sym- 
posium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion. Compared with the Third Symposium this 
publication is more elaborate in scope, better organ- 
ized, and concerned with a more timely and urgent 
subject of discussion. 

This is a notable contribution to our better under- 
standing of the meaning and method of following the 
democratic way of life. More than two hundred dis- 
tinguished thinkers presented papers or commented 
critically on the ideas introduced. Those invited to 


participate represent a broad range of intellectual 
and cultural interests, resulting in a mutually bene- 
ficial and amicable outcome despite the conflicting 
viewpoints revealed in the formally scheduled papers. 
The editors are convinced that progress is being made 
annually toward a more co-operative approach to the 
solution of the basie problems of life. Indications are 
numerous that the members of the conference are ¢on- 
structively influenced in their specialized projects and 
publications through the stimulating contacts of these 
carefully planned programs. 

It will be clear to the thoughtful reader that this 
subject matter has quality as well as quantity. Here 
we find brilliant definitions of the nature and purpose 
of the good life. The very foundations of our eivili- 
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zation are laid bare and efforts made to rebuild this 
structure out of better materials. The reader will dis- 
cover that these men think soberly regarding the grave 
problems that face the world. There is no sense of 
superiority discernible in the attitude of those who 
were assigned weighty topics for analysis and inter- 
pretation. The social, moral, and spiritual issues that 
eonfront mankind in this critical hour are sufficiently 
challenging to warrant a serious manner on the part 
of our most competent students. 

No other volume known to this reviewer has made 
such a wide and many-sided assault on war and the 
forces that have operated to perpetuate military ag- 
cression through the ages. It is apparent that there 
are two sharply opposing theories of life. First, the 
struggle of many for position, power, and the prop- 
erty of innocent people, and second, the desire of 
others to serve and share life privileges and posses- 
sions with those who are in need. Always there have 
been individuals who seek to become masters by 
thwarting the aspirations of good men and women. 
Also there are those ethically inspired persons and 
nations that strive to help others up and on to great 
endeavor. Tyrants have always risen to their thrones 
of authority by means of arms, but they seldom last 
long at the peak of their power because they have 
to depend on armed strength to maintain their control 
over others. 

Although there is an exceptional and inviting va- 
riety to the points of view and propositions submitted 


in these pages, the reader will see that a conscious 
effort has been made to contribute substantial and 


The cen- 
How can we secure an enduring 


consistent suggestions to the main problem. 
tral question is: 
peace? The answer is sought through an investiga- 
tion of the service of the social sciences and in the 
significance of our concept of sovereignty. Federal- 
ism and internationalism are brought into the picture 
The findings and advantages of 
anthropological research are thoroughly reviewed, and 
equal attention is given to the benefits that have been 
derived from our more pretentious studies in the field 
Psychology is invoked as an effective 
technique for ascertaining the causes of war and the 
conditions of lasting peace. Those features of group 
psychology that have long been known to threaten our 
emotional and social stability are outlined, and the 
tole of neuropsychiatry in relation to eultural be- 
havior is evaluated. The implementing of a prophy- 
laxis against warmaking is considered as a possi- 
bility, and the development of a social and political 
form of psychiatrie healing of the nations is pro- 
posed as a worth-while experiment. 

The proseeution of warlike activities releases fierce, 
explosive animal impulses, whereas peacemaking oper- 
ates in terms of drives, ideals, and motives on a 


for close serutiny. 


of economies. 
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much higher plane. The nerves of the nations have 
been severely strained in recent years. The pro- 
cedures with which wars are waged in modern times 
lead to an individual and collective condition requir- 
ing our best understanding of mental and social hy- 
giene. Vast areas of our population have been over- 
whelmed by recurring crises, and the breakdown of 
our community machinery for restraint and self-con- 
trol is a situation involving the necessity for the re- 
construction and revitalization of our educational 
policies at every grade level. 

The very heart of this magnificent volume is de- 
voted to the compelling problem of education for a 
better postwar world. What must the psychological 
and institutional structure of the postwar world be 
in the light of the two unparalleled international con- 
flicts in the generation now terminating? Just how 
will it be possible for the young generation moving 
steadily and fatefully toward maturity to accomplish 
more than their ancestors have done? How much 
better will these easy-thinking and custom-criticising 
youngsters be able to assume responsibility for lay- 
ing the cornerstone of a peaceful world order? How 
superior will the new world be? Perhaps a more pro- 
vocative form for this question—how new will the 
better world be, and what ean we do about it here and 
now? What do we mean by global thinking? Will 
it ever be possible to realize the brotherhood of man 
so beautifully described by our poets and prophets? 
Or are we the slaves of phrases and shallow, wishful 
dream-spinning ? 

Some symposium topics specifically and _ intelli- 
gently treated are these: Art as a Means to Unify 
Mankind; Critique of Musical Nationalism, World 
Citizenship, Cultural Relativism and Ideological 
Peace; In Quest of Worldly Wisdom; Religious 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace; Planning for 
World Government; Experience in Reconciliation; 
Science of Administration in the International World. 
These are not easy subjects to bring down to earth; 
but they have been forcefully handled by the men 
designated to discuss them. 

Considering the unusual diversity and difficulty of 


, the topies assembled between the intriguing covers of 


this solid book, the editors have demonstrated remark- 
able ability in manipulating the processes of stand- 
ardization. Perhaps never before have we seen so 
much profound scholarship made attractive and avail- 
able for popular consumption and application to our 
varying spheres of labor and influence. For this 
reason an abundance of good ean be achieved through 
the publication of these enlightening proceedings. 
The invigorating ideas herein contained will not long 
remain unheeded. Patrons of this Bible of brother- 
hood will discover in it the ingredients of an exhila- 
rating peace crusade. Here at last in convincing form 
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are the realistic ways and means for securing a happy, 
harmonious humanity. 
CarroLt D. CHAMPLIN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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BIRD, CHARLES, AND DorotHy M. Birp. Learning More 
by Effective Study. Pp. viiit+ 275. Appleton-Century. 
1945. $1.75. 

Written for serious college students, high-school seniors, 
and adults who wish, through more effective study, to at- 
tain higher levels of scholarship. 
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3RYANT, MARGARET M. A Functional English Grammar. 
Pp. x +326. D.C. Heath. $2.00. 
In this volume, the author distinguishes between the “sci- 
ence’ and the “art’’ of the English language and between 
the grammar and the language as now developed and its 
history. Part I is entitled “Accidence or the Form of 
Words”; Part II, “Syntax.” 
° 





Books and Libraries in War- 


3UTLER, PIERCE (Editor). 
1945. 


time. Pp. 159. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.50. 
The 15th study in the series published under the aegis of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. It consists of eight 
lectures concerned with the blight of war upon man’s cul- 
tural achievements. 
. 

CLARK, JOHN R., RutH I. BALDWIN, AND CAROLINE HAT- 

TON CLARK. My Third Number Book. Number Books 


for Young America Series. Pp. 192. Illustrated. 
World Book Company. 1945. 48¢. 
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DAVIE, MAURICE R., AND SAMUEL KOENIG. ‘‘The Refu- 
gees Are Now Americans.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 111. Pp. 32. Illustrated Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 
Based on the findings of the Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe, this pamphlet reveals 
both the European background of our refugees and their 
transformation into ‘‘well-oriented Americans.” 


. 

Getting Acquainted with Shelby County: An Introductory 
Resource Study. Pp. 80. Alabama College. Monte- 
vallo. 1945. 

Based on the findings of the 2d Workshop in Resource Edu- 
cation held in the college for six weeks during the summer 
of 1945, in which 16 teachers participated in studying the 
state’s resources and potentialities with a view toward im- 
proving the quality of living in Alabama. 

* 

HENRY, Rosert 8. The Railroad Land Grant Legend in 
American History Texts. Pp. 24. Reprinted from the, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 1945. 
May be obtained from Mr. Henry, Association of 
American Railroads, Washington 6. 

* 

HICKEY, PHILIP J. ‘‘Pupil Health: Pupil Welfare and 
Adjustment; Education of the Atypical Child; War- 
time Child Care Centers.’’ Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools. 
Pp. 39. Illustrated. 1945. 
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Hous, ExNEsT V., AND RALPH C. M. FLYNT. ‘Higher 
Education Looks Ahead: A Roundup on Postwar Pian. 
ning in Higher Edueation.’’ U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1945, No. 8. Pp. v+98. Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 20¢. 
With the co-operation of colleges and universities and Other 
educational agencies, the bulletin has been prepared “with 
no direct reference to the influence of the war,” but with 
a sense of responsibility for the future of education, 

as 


Improved Family Living through Improved Housing, 4 
Consultants’ Report. Pp. 28. The Woman’s Founda. 
tion, 10 East 40th St., New York 16. 1945. 


Liv, BANGNEE ALFRED. Educational Research in Major 
American Cities. Pp. xi+168. King’s Crown Press 
New York 27. 1945. $2.00. : 
An examination of the research bureaus of school systems 
in 12 American cities of more than 500,000 population, 

* 


ROGERS, JAMES FREDERICK. ‘‘What Every Teacher 
Should Know about the Physical Condition of Her 
Pupils.’’ U. 8. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 68 
(revised). Pp. ii+19. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1945. 10¢. 

Designed to help “‘the teacher untutored in the art of pro- 
tecting and promoting the physical welfare of the children 
in her charge.” 

w 

TROTIER, ARNOLD H. (Editor). Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1944-45. (No. 12.) 


Pp. xiii+68. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
1945. $1.50. 
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